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New and recent IF 3 freshman readers 


A selection of new and recent freshman readers 
from Harcourt, Brace — diverse in content, size, and intent 
but uniform in quality and appropriateness for freshman English 


ESSAYS TODAY 3 
RICHARD LUDWIG, EDITOR 


Just published, this newest collection in the series that began 
in 1955 contains twenty-seven essays that first appeared in 
American and British periodicals during 1956 and 1957. This 
text, above all, contains good writing and good reading. In it 
your students will find provocative subject matter, 

prose, and contemporary points of view. 186 pages 


THE USES OF PROSE 
ERNEST EARNEST, EDITOR 


A reader emphasizing types of prose writing the average stu- 
dent is most likely to do, in college and after. Seventy-eight 
selections, including several of 1,000 words or less. The intro- 
ductions, the notes, and the comments focus on writing 
techniques. 558 pages 


THE PURSUIT OF LEARNING 


NATHAN COMFORT STARR, EDITOR 


A timely and challenging anthology of 80 essays, informally 
grouped about eight areas of human experience. This is a prose 
reader for freshmen that will stimulate the lazy mind, and 
engage the most inquiring. 719 pages $4.75 


examination copies will be supplied on request 


Harcourt, Brace and Company 750 Third Avenue, N.Y. 17 
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“For a refreshing W... 


change of pace, try 
the new edition of. .. Aan American Rhetoric 


The rhetoric students enjoy reading because, written by a_ well-known 
writer, it demonstrates—in an unmatched vitality of style, inviting brevity 
and straightforward clarity—what it preaches. Many of your colleagues 
are finding it “a refreshing relief from plodding dullness.” 492 pp., $3.90 


If, in this day of 


science, still 
& 


favor liberal edu- 


ation, you'll A 
cation, you'll find 


an able ally in the 


farfamed ...... Loward Liberal Education 


864 pp., $4..90 


Introduction to Literature 


816 pp., $4.75 
In these volumes your students can systematically explore the skills and 
disciplines of our humanistic culture at the same time as they study the 
best expository writing of our times and the great imaginative literature of 
all ages. Available also in the single volume, Readings for Liberal Education, 


$6.95 


- «And may we remind you, now is the time to examine 
the just-published: 


INQUIRY & EXPRESSION: A College Reader MODERN ENGLISH PRACTICE 
by Harold C. Martin & Richard Ohmann by Hulon Willis & Lowell Dabbs 


THE LOGIC & RHETORIC OF EXPOSITION ENGLISH EXERCISES: English as a Foreign 
by Harold C. Martin Language by Angela Paratore 


12 POETS ed. by Glenn Leggett GUIDE TO pny REPORTS 


Henry D. Piper & Frank E. Davie 
PROSE READINGS: Impressions & Ideos 
‘ ed. by William Sale, Jr. and the 4 latest RINEHART EDITIONS 


If you haven't already requested copies, send for them now 


Rinehart & Company, Inc. «+ 232 Madison Ave., New York 16 


Offering the instructor 
variety and flexibility 
in helping to correct 
language deficiency in 
college freshmen ... 


3 alternate forms of 
EMERY - KIERZEK 


English Fundamentals: 
Handbook and Practice Leaves, 
A,B and C 


by DON W. EMERY, University of Washington, 
and JOHN M. KIERZEK, formerly, Oregon 
State College 


This handbook is a functional combination of 
text, grammar, and workbook, concentrating on 
practice and use rather than formal grammar. 
The rules, definitions, and explanations of gram- 
mar and composition are presented clearly and 
simply and are supplemented by numerous prac- 
tical and effective exercises. 


JUST PUBLISHED —the 4th edition of English 
Fundamentals, Form A. New in this edition: 
sections on usage, vocabulary, and the para- 
graph; revised definitions and discussions of 
grammar; and fresh progress tests and exercises. 


Form A_ Fourth Edition 1958, 256 pp., $1.95 
Form B_ Third Edition 1951, 240 pp., $1.95 
Form C 1956, 256 pp., $1.95 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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Subjects and Expression: Angtine that 
may interest teachers of literature and writ- 
ing is potentially acceptable, including verse 
and fiction on academic subjects. A clear and 
lively style will of course recommend itself 
and its subject to the largest number of 
readers. Styling of Manuscripts: Please fol- 
low the MLA Style Sheet (Revised Edition) 
in all respects. Incorporate footnotes in the 
text except when it is absolutely impossible 
to do so. Keep block quotations short. Avoid 
tables, graphs, and other art-work. Length of 
Manuscripts: The shorter, the more likely of 


George J. Becker, professor and chairman 
at Swarthmore, is the author of articles on 
Dreiser, Lewis, Bellamy, Cooper, Tourgee, 
and others in CE, AL, MLQ, AS, TCL, ete. 
His degrees are all from U. Washington. 
Giles Sinclair published an article on Chau- 
cer in CE in 1954. With a Ph.D. from Michi- 
gan, he taught at Kansas State before Hum- 
boldt State, where he is chairman of the 
Language Arts Division and co-ordinator of 
composition. Paul G. Ruggiers has also pub- 
lished on Chaucer in CE before. Associate 
professor at Oklahoma, he took his degrees 
at Washington and Jefferson, and Cornell 
He is the author of two books on medieval 
subjects. Jerome Taylor is an assistant pro- 
fessor at Notre Dame and is working to- 
ward his Ph.D. at Chicago. He is the co- 
editor of a forthcoming anthology of articles 
on Chaucer to be published as a paperback 
textbook by the Notre Dame Press. R. W. 
Lewis, instructor at Nebraska, has a B.A. 
from Pittsburgh and an M.A. from Colum- 
bia. Byron Guyer, associate professor and 
chairman at Los Angeles State, has his 
degrees from or has taught at most of the 


College English (current circulation over 
6 0005 is one of four magazines published by 
NCTE. The Council, founded in 1911, is the 
only organization devoted to English teach- 
ing from the first to the last grade, and it 
has over 43,000 members and subscribers. In 
1912 the Council began publishing The Eng- 
lish Journal, which started a college edition 
in 1928, splitting into EJ and CE in 1938. EJ, 
obivated to teachers in secondary schools, 
is edited by a Burton, Florida State 
University, and Elementary English comes 
from John DeBoer, University of Illinois. A 
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velope to which stamps are clipped. Editorial 
Procedure: Speed and care will obtain in 


handling manuscripts. Any delay is a mat- 
ter of academic holidays, concentration of 
manuscripts in one adviser’s field, difficult 
decision, or copy-editing following accept- 
ance. 


other California institutions. He has pub- 
lished two articles on Francis Jeffrey, in 
HLQ and MLQ. John T. Frederick, former 
contributor and adviser to CE, and editor of 
The Midland for many years, is a professor 
at Notre Dame, with degrees from S.U. 
Iowa. John Herrmann, assistant professor 
at Long Beach State, wrote a novel as his 
Ph.D. thesis at Iowa and has published a 
half-dozen short stories. William Frost, 
another California teacher (associate pro- 
fessor at Santa Barbara), went to Bowdoin, 
Columbia, and Yale. Author of a number 
of items in CE, he has published books on 
Dryden and Greville, and articles on Pope, 
Chaucer, and Shakespeare. A. M. Tibbetts 
went to S.U. Iowa, taught there, and is 
now assistant professor at Western Illinois. 
Robert J. Geist, associate professor at Mich- 
igan State, has published books and articles 
on language. Robert E. Knoll is associate 
professor at Nebraska, holder of gradu- 
ate degrees from Minnesota, and author of 
the textbook Contrasts (1955) and the bi- 
ography of Robert McAlmon (1957). 
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a subscription to CE, EJ, or EE; the privi- 
lege of obtaining a second magazine for 
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records, literary maps, and the like. Closely 
allied to CE is CCC, the bulletin of the 
NCTE subsidiary, The Conference on Col- 
lege Composition and Communication. CCC 
is published quarterly, and subscriptions 
are $2.00. Writers of articles and notes 
in this field should consider sending them to 
the editor, Francis E. Bowman, Duke Uni- 
versity, as an alternative to CE. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


A new self-development approach to compositions and 
a new collection of readings chosen for literary 
excellence, accessibility to students, and usefulness as 
models of rhetorical techniques. 


THE EXPERIENCE 
OF WRITING 


by WILLIAM D. BAKER, State Univer- 
sity of New York College for Teachers 
at Buffalo and T. BENSON STRAND.- 
NESS, Michigan State University. 


This new self-development approach to 
language study dail 
authors’ of involving 
student in ge study 
reading aloud, proximate-memorizing 
and imitating the of 
authors) is new 
tested for over = 8 
readily adapts to any in 
expository writing. 
In 850 pages the text de- 
approaches to self-development 
in language and offers 110 short readin 
selections. These selections, many 
which were written by notable con- 
temporary authors—Steinbeck, DeVoto, 
Dinesen, Michener, Stuart, Chase, Or- 
well, Monsarrat, Hemingway, Robert 
Penn Warren, John Fisher, E. B. White, 
Fau Dorothy Thompson—are 
followed questions and exercises 
which enable a student to pursue a rich 
program in language instruction. 
The reading selections are generally lit- 
erary rather than utilitarian in nature. 
While the common types of expository 
writing are represented, there are no 


pedestrian pieces kor 


tion hould provide students with a 
vision of greatness. 


Approx. 350 pages © Pub. April 1958 
Text price $3.50 


THOUGHT IN PROSE 


by RICHARD BEAL, Boston University, 
and JACOB KORG, University of 
Washington 


In this new anthology of broadly based 
readings you'll find selections which will 
encourage your students to examine and 
draw upon their own experiences and 
observations, acquaint them with the 
variety of language in the hands of 
skilled writers, and show them the need 
for interpretation, organization, and unity 
in writing. 

To stimulate thought about questions of 
liberal education and at the same time 
keep the relationships between reading 
and writing before your students, the 
authors have selected expository prose 
of high quality, varied in style and dif- 
ficulty, and representative of the various 
rhetorical methods and aims. 


The selections and arrangement of these 
essays provide conscious groupings for 
contrast and comparison in theme and 
style. Carefully organized into sections 
focused on a single major topic or con- 
trolling concept in language, literature, 
science, social studies, religion, or phi- 
losophy, the major sections are then 
subdivided into groups of related essays. 


This book groups and juxtaposes read- 
ings to suggest provocative comparisons 
and contrasts in form and theme, while 
providing a wealth and variety of se- 
lections for instructors to choose from 
according to their particular purpose. 


704 pp. . Pub. March 1958 
Text price $5.25 


To receive approval copies promptly, write Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Hi 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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Composition Texts for Freshmen 
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16 Writing for College 


Laurence Barrett, Kalamazoo College 


A perceptive and creative analysis of language, 
Writing for College is valuable partly because it 
deepens understanding: the student who under- 
stands language is likely to become a self-confident 
and interested writer. It is valuable also because of 
its delightful style, its concentration on the stu- 
dent’s practical needs, and its imaginative exercises. 


Writer's Adviser 


for Freshman Composition 


1957 Second Edition 
Irwin Griggs and David H. Webster, Temple University 


Because Writer's Adviser begins where the student is, concentrates 
on minimum essentials, and has a clear, readable style, it is a text 
the student can understand as he studies alone. An important feature 
of the Second Edition is the inclusion of a down-to-earth chapter on 
writing the research paper. 


Writer's Adviser for Freshman Composition 


This edition is intended for those who have no need for the chapter 
on the research paper. 


The Mechanics of the Sentence 
Form A and Form B, Revised Editions 


Workbooks 
to Support 
Your 
Composition Essentials for Writing 


Text A Working Approach e Revised Edition 
1955 Lowers e@ Furman e Kibbey 


mare 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
American Book Company 
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Readings for Freshmen 
| 


Modern American Reader 1:5 


Edited by Irving Ribner, Tulane University 
and Paul Ruggiers, University of Oklahoma 


Selected to challenge the freshman as he reads and to inspire him to 
his best writing, the essays in this new text reflect the thinking of 
various men and women on significant issues of our time. Because 
reading, thinking, and writing are inextricably tied in with one 
another, the editors append to each essay questions on content and 
organization, questions on style, and suggestions for themes. 


Ideas and Backgrounds 


A Reader for Composition 1957 


Edited by Keith G. Huntress, Fred W. Lorch, and W. Paul Jones, 
Iowa State College ; 


While encouraging the student to think objectively about matters of 
current interest and importance, this text points the way to better 
reading and writing. Poetry and fiction are represented, as well as 
the essay. The exercises call for applyin the communication 
skills, and numerous topics are suggested he research papers. 


Readings for College English 


Second Edition 1957 


Edited by John C. Bushman, Los Angeles State College 
and the late Ernst G. Mathews, University of Illinois 


In addition to short selections that may be used as models by the student, this 
ition includes a number of essays that illustrate mature techniques of ex- 
position. It contains more exercises than the original edition. 


Readings College English 


One reason for the ularity of this text is the wide selection of personal- 
experience essays that the student can imitate. os 


EGE SS Fifth Avenve, New York 3, New York 
American Book Company 


The leading text in the field 


COMPLETE COURSE 
in 
FRESHMAN ENGLISH 


Fourth Edition 
By HARRY SHAW 


Since its original publication, this has been widely recognized 
as the most “teachable” text for freshman English, and it has 
long been the most popular “all-in-one” volume for this course. 
Each edition has added to its popularity, until now the adop- 
tion list runs to over seven hundred institutions of all kinds. 


A Compete Course IN FRESHMAN ENGLISH includes in one 
book a handbook—a rhetoric—a collection of readings (essays, 
criticism, biography and autobiography, short stories, drama, 
poetry). Available, too, is a Workbook to Accompany a Com- 
plete Course in Freshman English, by Harry Shaw and Paul 
Roberts. 


HARPER & BROTHERS °* 49 East 33d Street, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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Used in practically every college 
and unwersity in the United States 


Authoritative. The ACD is the only college dictionary ever 
prepared directly by a large staff, including 355 leading schol- 


ars, scientists, technical experts, and other authorities in 316 
fields of knowledge. 


Up te Date. The ACD is continuously revised by its per- 

manent editorial staff, under the direction of Jess Stein, 

Managing Editor. The permanent Editorial Advisory Com- 

mittee is composed of Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
% sity, Irving Lorge, Columbia University, Bernard Bloch, Yale 
= University, W. Cabell Greet, Columbia University, and Charles 
| C. Fries, University of Michigan. 


The American 


College Dictionary 


RANDOM HOUSE < ). 457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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For Freshman Reading 


IDEAS IN CONTEXT 


Joseph Satin, 
Moorhead State College, 
Minnesota 


COLLEGE PROSE 
Mody C. Boatright, 
Leo Hughes, 


both of the 
University of Texas 


Fifty-three essays and stories grouped 
about four topics central to the problems 
of man and thinking: “Man in Society” — 
“Mind and the Problem of Knowledge”— 
“The World Around Us: Science'and Other 
Values” — “The World Within: Ethics and 
Morality.” Introductions, section headnotes, 
varied and extensive questions, and sug- 
gested theme topics are included. 


A Spring, 1958 Publication. 


Fifty-four selections, chosen to develop 
freshman reading and writing, illuminate 
important problems in composition, and 
awaken interest in new and significant fields 
of thought, such as technology, academic 
freedom, language, and criticism. 


472 pages. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


READER AND WRITER 
Harrison Hayford, 


Northwestern University 


Howard P. Vincent, 
Illinois Institute 
of Technology 


A COMPLETE 


COLLEGE READER 


John Holmes, 
Tufts University 


Carroll S. Towle, 


the University of New Hampshire 


BOSTON 7 
NEW YORK 16 
CHICAGO 16 
DALLAS 1 
PALO ALTO 


Designed for courses in communication as 
well as freshman English, this book pro- 
vides a pleasing balance of emphasis on the 
major problems of language — reading, 
writing, and thinking — and on the literary 
and intellectual interests of teachers and 
students. 596 pages. 


An outstanding coverage of genres—a novel, 
three full-length plays, criticism, autobi- 
ography, oratory, exemplary scientific writ- 
ing, and large sections wo ths to the short 
story and to poetry, this book emphasizes 
the enjoyment of reading and intelligent 
appreciation. 1063 pages. 
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For Freshman Writing 


WRITING WITH A PURPOSE: 
A First Course in College Composition, Second Edition 
James M. McCrimmon, the University of Illinois 


Although the theme of this widely 
used text — effective writing must 
have a p se — remains the same, 
the second edition has been re- 
organized and thoroughly revised. 
A new and improved Handbook of 
Grammar and Usage incorporates 
material on grammar and diction. 
The chapter on the research paper 
now follows the MLA Style Sheet 
and includes unique graphic illu- 
stration—a specimen research paper 
accompanied by the student note 
cards from which it was written. BOSTON 7 

A re-definition of argument intro- NEW YORK 16 
duces elementary logic in a most qeuanaia-ve 
effective way. New illustrations and 


exercises. 607 pages. are 


PALO ALTO 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


WRI writing, Part One, and- 

TING AND ay of 

e relation een writing an 

THINKING thinking, and between expression 

Fifth Edition and the 

paragraph, and the whole composi- 

Norman Foerster, tion, with frequent reference to 

University of lowe MOdern ideas and modern writers. 

Part Two, The Handbook of Re- 

J. M. Steadman, Jr. vision, states the rules for good 

reasons n es. Ra 

than over-simplified distinctions be- 

tween “right” and “wrong” the goal 

is to sensitize the student to the 


difference between various levels 
of standard English. 448 pages. 


THE THIRD EDITION 


of a text well-known for its 
comprehensive and thoroughly 
integrated presentation .. . 


HANDBOOK———THEORY BOOK 


READINGS 


WORKBOOK 


Unified English Composition 
B 


GERALD SANDERS 


y 


HOOVER H. JORDAN 


WALLACE H. MAGOON 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Orientation 
PREFACE 
I. A Foreword to Students 
Il. Reading and Studying 
III. First Considerations 
Parts of the Composition 
I. Grammar and the Sentence 
II. The Word 
. The Paragraph 


The Whole Composition 
. Basic Principles and Organization 
. The Four Forms of Writing 
A. Exposition 
B. Argumentation 
C. Description 
D. Narration 
. Blending the Four Forms of 
Writing 
A. The Research Paper 
B. The Feature Article 
C. The Book Review 
D. Biography 
E. The Letter 
. The Informal Essay 


The purpose of Unified English Com- 
position is to make available under one 
cover the material for the basic English 
course in colleges and universities. The 
book consists of theory, handbook, read- 
ings, and workbook, completely inte- 
mg for a year’s work at freshman 
evel. 

The logically arranged topics begin 
with oho 4 elements and progess to the 
whole composition. Timely reading selec- 
tions are included which are an integral 
part of the text. 

This flexible text can be used effec- 
tively for General Education Courses, 
for ne Communication courses, and 
for pre-professional and advanced stu- 
dents. The teacher may choose material 
and plan his course according to the 
class level. 

An alternate workbook is available for 
use with the text, which contains seven- 
+ sets of exercises, worked out on 

e basis of long experience in the use 
of the basic text with college freshmen. 


Complete Text with Workbook $4.50 
Complete Text without Workbook $4.00 
Wor k $1.00 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 


35 West 32nd Street 


New York 1, New York 
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William Dean Howells: The Awakening of 


Conscience 
GrorcE J. BECKER 


On 4 November 1887 a revolution 
occurred in American literature. Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, who had succeeded 
Lowell as editor of The Atlantic 
Monthly, who had been offered the 
succession to the Harvard chair occupied 
by the exalted figures of Ticknor, 
Longfellow, and Lowell, and who was 
already settling into the dignity of dean 
of American letters which he was to 
hold for the next thirty years—William 
Dean Howells, archpriest of the genteel 
tradition, deserted the study for the 
arena and published an open letter de- 
fending the Chicago anarchists in the 
New York Herald-Tribune. This letter 
failed of its hoped-for result and the 
executions took place. Howells wrote to 
his father on 13 November: “All is 
over now, except the judgment that 
begins at once for every unjust and evil 
deed, and goes on forever. The historical 
perspective is that this free Republic has 
killed five men for their opinions.” In 
another letter a few days later he char- 
acterized the executions as “civic mur- 
der,” calling them “an atrocious piece 
of frenzy and cruelty, for which we 
must stand ashamed forever before his- 
tory. But it’s no use. I can’t write about 
it. Some day I hope to do justice to 
these irreparably wronged men.” 

He never carried out that hope, nor 
was it to be expected that this gentle 
exponent of realism of the commonplace, 
this dramatist of summer-hotel flirta- 
tions, of maidenly reserves and hesita- 


tions, could handle such a theme. Yet 
in a sense Howells did keep faith. What- 
ever the limitations of his example, he 
was the first American novelist of es- 
tablished reputation to desert traditional 
subject-matter and explore the workings 
and the results of the new industrial 
society. He stands for the aroused con- 
science and intelligence of late-nine- 
teenth-century America, slowly reacting 
to the realization that the dream and the 
reality were not the same and seeking 
painfully and hesitantly to find the 
reason and so to put the country back 
on the right path. For ten years this 
fifty-year-old novelist, forced, as he 
says, “beyond myself and my miserable 
literary idolatries of the past,” devoted 
his talent to picturing and analyzing 
this new and unlovely America whose 
existence he could not in honesty deny. 

At twenty-five and in Venice, Howells 
had written: 


Try not to think of the Americans’ faults— 
they are a people so much purer and nobler 
and truer than any other, that I think they 
will be pardoned the wrong they do. I’m 
getting disgusted with this stupid Europe, 
and I am growing to hate it ... . The less 
we know of Europe, the better for our 
civilization; and the fewer German cus- 
toms that take root among us, the better 
for our decency . . . . There is no life in 
the whole world so cheerful, so social, so 
beautiful as the American. 


Whatever the accuracy of this assess- 
ment, it is what he and his contempo- 
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raries wished to think. Had it not been 
for his creed of honest observation of 
the life around him, his immersion in 
literature might have protected him for 
all his days. But he did look about him, 
impelled by the sound reportorial sense 
which was the basis of his realism and 
was characteristic of all of his novels, 
whether critical or not. In fact, it can 
be argued that all of his writing does 
contain at least implicit criticism of the 
social base of the community and that 
the ideals overtly stated in the Utopian 
romances had been slowly germinating in 
the earlier works. He set out to be an 
analyst of American manners. Gradually 
he came to see the less smiling aspects 
of life. He was early disturbed by the 
evidence of class stratification and the 
emergence of a new kind of man and 
a new morality. One of the remarkable 
things about his handling of these sub- 
jects was that he did not readily con- 
demn; he observed, was troubled, won- 
dered perhaps if the old order was 
altogether good, and in one novel at 
least came to a grudging acceptance of 
the new. During the inevitable eclipse 
into which Howells’s reputation fell after 
his death in 1920, it has been customary 
to accuse him of myopia, sentimen- 
talism, pussy-footing, and ineffectuality. 
Actually, as we shall see, Howells made 
some of the most cutting criticisms of 
American ways ever written, though he 
did not use a sledge-hammer. He wrote 
what he saw, not with fury as did Mark 
Twain, but often with deft irony and 
deceptive gentleness, so deceptive, in- 
deed, that the reader is often unaware 
until much later of the welt raised on 
his conscience. 

A probing, if tentative, treatment of 
the problem of social classes is to be 
found in The Minister's Charge, or The 
Apprenticeship of Lemuel Barker (1887), 
the first of Howells’s overtly critical 
novels. The problem is enunciated by 
the Reverend Mr. Sewell, who is not 
at all sure that he should have_encour- 
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aged young Lemuel to move to the 
city and who wonders “if the particles of 
this mighty cosmos have been adjusted 
by the divine wisdom, what are we to 
say of the temerity that disturbs the 
least of them?” From an immediate point 
of view, he is disturbed at his inability 
to find any common ground with Lem- 
uel. They are as unlike as if they were 
members of two different species, which 
leads the minister to assail prevailing 
education as unchristian and civilization 
as pagan, since both agencies ought to 
bring people together, but in fact seem 
to put them more widely apart. His 
conclusion is that “Every one of us 
dwells in an impenetrable solitude!” 

What radically undermines Sewell’s 
sense of cosmic subordination is the 
boy’s amazing ability to adapt himself, 
superficially at least, to the behavior of 
the minister’s own level of society. In 
a few months Lemuel becomes reader 
and companion to old Bromfield Corey 
and is an indispensable part of that 
Brahmin household. At the same time 
he becomes involved with two common 
girls from his own village who have no 
taste, delicacy, or nascent gentility. In the 
end he breaks both with the girls and 
with the Sewell-Corey connection and 
retires to Willoughby Pastures to ponder 
his place in a largely indifferent universe. 

It is this uneasy vacillation between 
the fixed code of the privileged and the 
potentialities of the outsider which de- 
feats the novel and yet gives it its im- 
portance. It bespeaks a Howells facing 
a new phenomenon and not yet know- 
ing what to make of it, by implica- 
tion beginning to doubt the rigid 
decorum of his adopted society and 
recognizing that life and promise exist 
outside its narrow confines. It leads the 
fictional Reverend Sewell to enunciate 
a doctrine of complicity to the effect 
that no man stands apart from his fel- 
lows but that each is “bound to the 
highest and lowest by ties that centred 
in the hand of God.” 
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Before developing this doctrine, we 
should look outside the body of social 
fiction per se for a late statement on the 
subject of changing mores in The Land- 
lord at Lion’s Head (1897), one of the 
author’s finest and most mature pieces of 
work. In this account of the young 
manhood of Jeff Durgin, whose mother 
takes in summer boarders at their farm 
in the White Mountains, we find an out- 
sider who remains an outsider, who 
glories in being a “jay” and refuses to 
give lipservice to the code of gentility. 
When charged with being a savage 
and resistant to the ways of gentle folk, 
Jeff asks with a sneer whether the great 
fortunes were made by keeping the 
Commandments, and goes on to enun- 
ciate a morality which Howells and his 
contemporaries like Henry Adams saw 
practiced all around them: 


You pay, or you don’t pay, just as it hap- 
pens. If you get hit soon after you’ve done 
wrong, you think it’s retribution, and if it 
holds off till you’ve forgotten all about it, 
you think it’s a strange Providence, and 
you puzzle over it, but you don’t reform 
.... If you’re a strong man, you get there, 
and if you’re a weak man, all the righteous- 
ness in the universe won’t help you. 


By the end of the novel the author's 
spokesman has pondered these words 
and concluded that Jeff’s success does not 
indicate a lack of moral government in 
the universe. Rather it is a part of the 
order of things, for such success is ulti- 
mately illusory and such a tree bears 
Dead Sea apples. Howells wisely drops 
the subject there, leaving the demon- 
stration to the more blunt and powerful 
pen of Theodore Dreiser. 


The apparent success of such a char- 
acter does not nullify the doctrine of 
complicity; indeed, Howells’s social 
novels are first of all a reaction against 
the example and effects of the activities 
of self-regarding people like Jeff. The 
second of the social novels, Annie Kil- 
burn (1888), makes a positive statement 
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of the indissoluble bonds among all men 
of whatever class. Annie finds her imag- 
ined role of Lady Bountiful to be as in- 
congruous with actuality as is the 
statue which she had commissioned for 
a war memorial on the village green 
of her native Hatboro’. She realizes that 
her activities have been childish, even 
mischievous, and that patronage is not 
the way to an entente with one’s fellow 
men; she finds also that life is not worth 
living if she is to be confined to com- 
munication with only members of her 
own class. The novel ends with her 
problem unresolved, for it is gradually 
borne in upon her that there is no solu- 
tion short of radical change. 


The chief utterer of this cry for 
justice, not alms, as Howells called it, is 
Mr. Peck, a maverick from Down East, 
who at the end gives up his ministry to 
go to live as a workman in a mill town. 
In a notable sermon he tells his con- 
gregation that justice is even holier than 
charity, that “in the truly Christian 
state, there shall be no more asking and 
no more giving, no more gratitude and 
no more merit, no more charity, but 
only and evermore justice; all shall 
share alike, and want and luxury and 
killing toil and heartless indolence shall 
all cease together.” Such a statement 
leaves no question about the directness 
of Howells’s challenge in this book or of 
his reduction of the pretensions of privi- 
lege. In one stride he has gone far 
beyond the tentative and seemingly 
superficial probings of The Minister's 
Charge, recognizing economic inequality 
as the scourge of contemporary exist- 
ence, and seeing his time as “an age of 
seeming preparation for indefinite war.” 

By common consent, A Hazard of 
New Fortunes (1890), his next work, 
is this author’s most significant contri- 
bution to social criticism. At first blush, 
it seems a backward step by reason of 
its leisureliness and indirection. The 
novelist devotes one hundred pages to 
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the trials and comedies of house-hunting 
in New York on the part of his trans- 
planted Bostonians, the Marches (who 
appeared in several earlier works). The 
main action involves the creation and 
publication of a magazine, Every Other 
Week, of which March is editor, and 
except for the vivid portrayal of inci- 
dents in a street-car strike, the book 
can scarcely be said to deal directly with 
social issues at all. Yet this apparent 
indirection is what gives the novel its 
strength. The hazard of new fortunes 
is more than a removal from Boston to 
New York, such as Howells himself had 
made a few months earlier. It is a recog- 
nition that there is a new America for 
which the old formulas are insufficient 
either as descriptions or as codes of 
behavior. That new America is what 
the author never tires of calling “an 
economic chance-world,” in which high- 
ly volatile elements combine in crazy and 
unexpected ways, one in which people 
trained under the old social and moral 
discipline find themselves unable to 
cope with new and belligerent forces. 
Basil March is such a man, but since 
he has curiosity and intelligence, he 
attempts to understand the new society. 
It is he who passes judgment on it, 
and it is through his eyes that we see 
the new kinds of persons who are the 
mainsprings of its action. 

Of the gallery of characters who 
embody economic attitudes, Lindau, 
the Socialist, is a new phenomenon in 
American fiction. On the whole he is 
a sympathetic figure, though it is pointed 
out that the injustice against which he 
fought could not be righted through 
violence without committing a greater 
wrong. The figure of Dryfoos 1s like- 
wise an original, the first robber baron 
to appear in fiction. His creed is a 
simple one: he believes that business and 
life are a dog-eat-dog game and he gives 
no quarter. He is a disturbing phenom- 
enon to March, who doubts that any 
man is better for having made money 
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as Dryfoos has done, or any wiser. “I 
don’t know just the point he’s reached 
in his evolution from grub to beetle, 
but I do know that so far as it’s gone 
the process must have involved a bewil- 
dering change of ideals and criterions. 
. . . He must have undergone a moral 
deterioration, an atrophy of the generous 
instincts, and I don’t see why it shouldn’t 
have reached his mental make-up. He 
has sharpened, but he has narrowed; 
his sagacity has turned into suspicion, 
his caution to meanness, his courage to 
ferocity. That’s the way I philosophize 
a man of Dryfoos’s experience, and I 
am not very proud when I realize that 
such a man and his experience are the 
ideal and ambition of most Americans.” 
This gallery of originals is completed 
by Colonel Woodburn, whose function 
is to represent a point of view similar 
to what would be called fascist today. 
Hating commercial society as much as 
Lindau or Dryfoos’s son Conrad, he looks 
back to the ante-bellum South, where 
a perfect system was in the making, 
though even it was infected with com- 
mercialism. Now that virus has under- 
mined the whole country; the dollar is 
the sole measure of value. Like Lindau, 
he awaits the collapse of the old order 
through the growth of monopolies, but 
he hopes to rebuild upon a principle of 
responsibility, with the working-classes 
responsible to the leisure class for the 
support of its dignity in peace and sub- 
ject to its command in war. In respect 
to an immediate practical problem, the 
street-car strike, his approach is simple: 
seize the lines and man them with police- 
men until the strike is over. 
After this general exploration of the 
to be found in the new society 
Howells turned for his next novel to a 
close examination of one of its specific 
human products. The Quality of Mercy 
(1892) gives a close-up of the defalcator 
in the person of Northwick, who had 
been mentioned casually in Annie Kil- 
burn as the Croesus of Hatboro’. The 
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point of the novel is that Northwick is 
the inevitable product of his society. He 
is sufficiently assimilated to pass as a 
college man, but he is all surface. He is 
characterized as one of the least remark- 
able of men since he represents what the 
American egotist will increasingly come 
‘to, now that he desires to be rich instead 


of great. An editorial points out that: 


there is something rotten at the core of 
our civilization when every morning’s 
paper brings a story of defalcation some- 
where in the country. Even more damn- 
ing is the judgment of Putney, the village 
lawyer and a man who knows some- 
thing of human frailty through his own 
addiction to alcohol: “He just seems to 
be a kind of—incident; and a pretty 
common kind. He was a mere creature 
of circumstances—like the rest of us! His 
environment made him rich, and _ his 
environment made him a rogue. Some- 
times I think there was nothing to North- 
wick, except what happened to him.” 
The World of Chance (1893), fifth 
and last of these social novels, reaches 
no such heights of merciless castigation, 
but instead levels a pointed attack at 
some of the tenets of economic ortho- 
doxy. It seeks to demolish the arguments 
of the classical economist by showing 
that economic behavior and institutions 
are no more a part of immutable law than 
any other sort of random behavior. The 
erratic spins of the wheel of fortune by 
which Shelley Ray, a young newspaper- 
man from the Middlewest, succeeds with 
his novel furnish the incidents of the 
story, which implies that chance rules in 
the larger arena of affairs just as it does 
in the publication of A Modern Romeo. 
Everything is geared to this theme. As he 
is crossing to New York on the ferry, 
Ray hears a small businessman, the 
manufacturer of “Fashion’s Pansy” (a 
bustle), who is facing bankruptcy, de- 
clare of the so-called law of supply and 
demand: “There’s about as much of a 
law to it as there is to three-card monte.” 
At the end of the novel the publisher 
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voices the same belief, pointing out that 
luck rules in business, which is really 
no more than buying on the chance of 
selling at a profit: “The political econo- 
mists talk about laws of business; but 
there are no laws of business. There is 
nothing but chances, and no amount 
of wisdom can forecast them or control 
them.” 

A second target is the principle of 
competition, which is assailed by David 
Hughes, who at sixty-nine, after a life- 
time of dedication to communitarian 
experiments, has decided that they are 
the wrong way to go about economic 
reform, since they have turned out to 
be nothing but aggrandized individuals, 
prospering in competition with like indi- 
viduals, who have no genuine regard for 
the whole human family. “Competition,” 
he declares, “is the Afreet that the 
forces of civilization have bottled u 
after a dangerous struggle, and he is 
always making fine promises of what he 
will do for you if you will let him out. 
The fact is he will do nothing but mis- 
chief, because that is his nature. ... Com- 
enslaves, monopoly liberates. 

e must, therefore, have the greatest 
possible monopoly; one that includes 
the whole people economically as they 
are now included politically.” 

These five novels assailed both the 
fruits and foundations of the contem- 
porary economic order in terms which 
permitted of no qualification and no 
evasion. It remained for Howells both 
to reinforce his criticisms and to give 
body to his vision of a good society in 
his two Utopian romances. In these he 
uses the time-honored device of a visitor 
from afar, whose logical mind and hu- 
manitarian spirit recoil from the anom- 
alies of the American system. Through 
the Eye of the Needle is the more in- 
teresting of the two works. In it a 
rich man, Mr. Thrall, and his depend- 
ents do enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, though with mixed feelings, 
when their yacht is stranded on Altrurian 
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shores. Mrs. Thrall is never able to 
understand that the spectacle of her 
life of moneyed inactivity surrounded by 
toadying servants is repugnant to good 
morals, especially since, as she points out, 
Mr. Thrall could buy and sell this primi- 
tive little country “several times over. 
Some of the servants, notably the ladies’ 
maids, also find it impossible to undergo 
an Altrurian rebirth, but most of the 
group adjust themselves readily, and the 
chef becomes a famous and much- 
sought-after man by virtue of his scien- 
tific attainments in the realm of mush- 
room cookery. At the end of six months 
even Mr. Thrall is happier than he has 
been since the first days of his youth; 
he feels neither rich nor poor in the 
atmosphere of perfect safety from want, 
and he admits that he had long recog- 
nized that it was impossible for him to 
do good with his great fortune or yet 
to escape from the burdens which it 
imposed on him. 

From these two works and from 
other statements, we can make at least 
a tentative reconstruction of what 
Howells’s social ideal was. It is clear that 
long before Sinclair Lewis sounded the 
cry for revolt from the village, Howells 
was hankering for a return to it. That 
was his first spontaneous reaction to the 
desolation of desolation which he saw 
around him, that the spirit of neighbor- 
liness had departed from American life 
and that it must be recaptured, with 
the barriers of class division and com- 
petitive goals being pushed aside. It 
must be observed that he never alto- 
gether receded from this position, al- 
though intellectual he came to recognize 
it as unattainable. In fact, if one seeks 
an answer as to why Howells’s active 
social revolt came to an end after ten 
years, it is to be found in part at least 
in the realization that what he wished for 
would never be. There is a note of 
resignation in his revaluation of Bellamy’s 
Utopia which he made in the introduc- 
tion to a posthumous volume of the 
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latter’s stories in 1898. Howells says 
that at first he did not feel the attrac- 
tion of the material side of the promise 
in Looking Backward and would have 
preferred the millennium simpler and 
less dependent on modern inventions, 
which are “sorry patches on the rags of 
our outworn civilization, or only toys 
to amuse our greed and vacancy.” He 
has come since to think them not so 
vicious or so foolish when harmlessly 
come by, and he sees now that they must 
inevitably appeal to lives hitherto 
starved of them. He is forced to con- 
clude, therefore, that Bellamy built with 
a thorough sense of the human level 
which he was to influence with such 
power, “that American level which his 
book found in every Christian land.” 
One of Howells’s last novels, New 


Leaf Mills, published in 1913, is an even 
clearer relinquishment of his dream of 
a simple village America. Closely paral- 
leling his father’s experience in the 
Western Reserve, it tells the story of 


Owen Powell, a Swedenborgian, who 
after the failure of his small-town busi- 
ness in the years before the Civil War 
undertakes to create a community in 
which he is to be joined by his brothers 
and other like-minded men. He settles 
his family on a property provided with 
saw and paper mills, where they live in 
a primitiveness of condition which his 
wife resents as something belonging to 
an earlier stage of their lives and of the 
nation’s progress. The people of the 
neighborhood are boorish and suspicious 
of Owen’s refined mind, and though 
the dreamer there finds a beautiful har- 
mony of nature which enchants him, he 
fails to provide an adequate economic 
basis for his family and sees his project 
fail before it has ever really gotten under 
way. At the end his young son must 
go to the city to find work, soon bring- 
ing the entire family away from the 
dream of a backwoods Utopia. Owen 
himself says of his life there, “This has 
been a beautiful dream,” admitting that 
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“chat dream has passed, and we can’t 
dream it over again.’ 

All this must be borne in mind when 
we assert that the village and village 
equality were Howells’ ideal, but it 
must not be taken as a denial of that 
statement. After he left the Western 
Reserve in his early twenties, Howells’ 
experience was almost entirely of the 
city, in Europe or on the Atlantic sea- 
board. Nonetheless, the days of his youth 
were alw ays with him in memory and 
provided material for a great many of 
his most delightful works, as well as 
an ever-present comparison for the social 
atomization which he saw in urban and 
industrial society. Altruria is conceived 
in that earlier image, and the mother 
of Mrs. Homos, who goes there from 
America, accepts its simple life “with 
the joy of the child,” asserting that it 
takes her back to the America which she 
used to know. Neighborliness is the es- 
sential quality of Altrurianism, which 


looks upon human beings as a large fam- 
ily. The village is the Altrurian ideal, and 
reduction of cities is a basic Altrurian 
policy. In short, the whole civilization 
is an “outgrow th of the neighborly in- 


stinct,” the alternative to which, Howells 
consistently asserts, is a predacious and 
stultifying: social mechanism. 

It is necessary to qualify the strictures 
against the latter, which have been re- 
viewed in full measure, by pointing out 
that the novelist frequently emphasizes 
that conditions are not as bad as they 
logically should be because there is ‘a 
saving residual neighborliness even in a 
world of dog-eat-dog competition. For 
example, David Hughes exclaims in The 
World of Chance, “There is a whole 
heaven of mercy and loving kindness in 
human nature waiting to open itself: we 
know a little of what it may be when 
a man or woman rises superior to cir- 
cumstances and risks a generous word 
or deed in a selfish world. Then for a 
moment we have a glimpse of the true 
life of the race.” And Mr. Homos in his 
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critical letters home admits that in Amer- 
ica, “which is the plutocratic world par 
excellence,’ human instincts refuse to 
be bound in iron and the system is 
actually better than might be expected 
or, given its theoretical foundations, 
should be. 

Emotionally oriented toward simple 
village neighborliness, Howells gravi- 
tated intellectually toward a fairly ortho- 
dox Socialism, subject to the proviso 
that it be achieved by non-violent means. 
Hamlin Garland, who early tried to 
win him to a belief in the single tax, 
reported that Howells was more social- 
istic than he in believing that reform 
should go further toward nationaliza- 
tion of communications and basic in- 
dustries. It is clear, however, that the 
term “Socialism” had no rigid doctrinal 
denotation for Howells. In a letter to his 
father in 1890 he characterized himself 
and Twain and their respective wives as 
“theoretical socialists, and practical aris- 
tocrats,” adding that “it is a comfort to 
be right theoretically, and to be ashamed 
of one’s self practically.” In another 
letter, he indicates that the Christian 
Socialists are more to his liking than 
the Bellamy Nationalists, but doubts that 
he will act openly with either: “The 
Christian Socialists have loaded up with 
the creed of the church, the very terms 
of which revolt me, and the National- 
ists seem pinned in faith to Bellamy’s 
dream. But the salvation of the world 
will not be worked out that way.” Prob- 
ably William Morris, with his indictment 
of contemporary civilization on esthetic 
as well as moral grounds and his assump- 
tion that men are all fit for the pleasures 
of craftsmanship, was nearest in temper 
to Howells. Contemporaries, however, 
credited practically all of his ideas on 
human equality and brotherhood to 
Tolstoi, and Howells repeatedly asserted 
his reverence for the Russian: “Both as 
an artist and as a moralist I must ac- 
knowledge my deep indebtedness to 
him.” 
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Whatever the source or sources of 
his ideas—and simple observation of the 
way society functioned must not be 
left out of account—Howells is adamant 
in his denial of competition as the proper 
basis for civilization. In a preface to the 
two Altrurian novels written for a 
projected complete works in 1912, he 
asserts that both books are born of “the 
same abiding conviction—the conviction 
that the economic solution of the ‘riddle 
of the _ earth’ is to be by emula- 
tion and not by competition.” He finds in 
general that as things stand both wage- 
payers and wage-takers are guilty of 
supporting the structure of competitive 
struggle for wealth, observing that 
strikes in no way threaten the pluto- 
cratic principle. He makes many of the 
same points that Bellamy made concern- 
ing the elimination of shoddy and ugly 
products with the ending of competi- 
tion, citing the “Saturday night shoe” 
(one which is worn out by Sunday 
morning) as a symbol of the tawdriness 
of the whole civilization. 

A corollary of this judgment is his 
belief in economic and social equality. 
He begins an article entitled “The Man 
of Letters as a Man of Business” with 
the statement: “I think that every man 
ought to work for a living, without ex- 
ception, and that, when he has once 
avouched his willingness to work, society 
should provide him with work and war- 
rant him a living. I do not think any 
man ought to live by an art. A man’s 
art should be his privilege, when he has 
proven his fitness to exercise it, and has 
otherwise earned his daily bread; and 
its results should be free to all.” Believing 
that everyone should receive his share 
with “the justice and impartiality of a 
well-ordered family,” he assails his 
countrymen for characterizing as the 
dead-level of equality “the condition 
in which all would be as the angels of 
God,” insisting that economic equality 
is the mother of all other equalities, since 
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it removes many adventitious barriers to 
the true development of the individual. 

In the 1895 essay “The Nature of 
Liberty,” Howells erects the revolution- 
ary watchwords of Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity into an almost mystical 
trinity. The first occupies a position of 
instrumentality, for he believes it to be 
meaningless and delusory unless con- 
ceived of as leading to the other goals. 
In fact, he finds liberty and poverty to 
be incompatible, since “liberty is for 
those who have the means of livelihood,” 
and the violent unrest betraying itself 
in labor disturbances is nothing but the 
effort of the working classes to win for 
themselves the liberty which they think 
their employers have. “Equality is the 
logic of liberty, and liberty cannot stop 
short of it without ceasing to be. It can 
confer no lasting good, no final blessing, 
until it has been exchanged for such 
equality.” From __ this consideration 
springs his belief that “all should own 
the means which form the opportunity 
and safety of each.” 

Just as the liberty which does not 
eventuate in equality is incomplete, so 
equality must in turn lead to fraternity. 
In an 1896 article Howells envisages the 
equality of the future as “the enlarge- 
ment of good society to the whole of 
humanity.” In the past men have taken 
care of other men as jailers. Now civili- 
zation is at the parting of the ways: It 
must either go forward to perfect and 
universal brotherhood, or regress to the 
Cainic state of savage society. Such 
fraternity, moreover, has a supernatural 
and mystical base; men are bound to- 
gether in that each does his Father’s bid- 
ding—which is nothing but a more 
socially oriented restatement of Emer- 
son’s image of all men’s being inlets 
in the self-same sea. Howells set no 
limitation on this conception, and at the 
time of the nascent American imperialism 
as a result of the Spanish-American war, 
he opposed the extension of our im- 
perium with grave vehemence. He was 
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equally opposed to any Anglo-American 
or Aryan doctrine of superiority, insist- 
ing that such a concept would mean 
slavery for ourselves as well as for the 
physically or economically enslaved, and 
asserting that a federation of the world, 
in which every nation would be equally 
a power, was the only solidarity which 
we could safely hope for. 

This country has produced more 
shocking muck-rakers; it has produced 
those more skilled in social analysis b 
means of Socialist dialectic; and in Bel- 
lamy at any rate it has produced a 
writer more able to give concrete em- 
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bodiment to the aspirations of the man 
in the street. But no one can excel Wil- 
liam Dean Howells in the rare combi- 
nation of gentleness wedded to passion, 
of reproach which stings the conscience 
without blinding vision, and of firm be- 
lief in the intelligence and worth of 
man. As was said of him at a memorial 
meeting of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters in 1922, he was “a 
grown-up man of power,” both in his 
perception of social and economic wrong 
and in his decision to use his talent and 
his reputation to arouse his countrymen 
to recognition of that wrong. 


An Ounce and a Pound: High-School 
and College English 


Gites M. SINCLAIR 


The college teacher of English who 
cultivates a cold detachment for the 
plight of his harassed colleagues in the 
high schools is not unlike a physician 
who =~ his days administering ma- 


laria shots while ignoring the morasses 
around him which breed the disease. The 
bland assurance with which the colleges, 
particularly the state-supported schools, 
assume that the mere entrance into the 
sacred wood will transform the mediocre 
high-school student into a passable col- 
lege student is both pathetic and out- 
rageous. Three months and possibly 
three hundred miles are all that separate 
high-school senior English from fresh- 
man composition; that the two courses 
need closer correlation should be obvious 
even to the students; that it should be 
necessary to convince high-school and 
college teachers of the fact is discour- 
aging. 
Certainly administrators of colle 

English departments must find it dis- 
couraging to see the ever-increasing 


number of faculty hours devoted to 
remedial courses. At one Midwest insti- 
tution of which I have personal knowl- 
edge, 65% of the total English faculty 
load is devoted to remedial sections. At 
a highly-respected university in Cali- 
fornia, 20% of the entering freshmen go 
into remedial English. In a hundred col- 
lege catalogs chosen at random, I found 
none which did not offer a remedial 
course. Although catalogs offer no clue 
as to the total number of such courses 
or the degree to which they infringe on 
the college schedule, it seems likely that 
from 20 to 50 per cent of college com- 
position is being — at the high- 
school level. The inclusion of a high- 
school English course in the college 
curriculum is, of course, one means of 
articulating the programs, but appar- 
ently not a satis actory one from the 
standpoint of student, college, or high 
school. 

The conditions which have given rise 
to this unfortunate situation are so 
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complex that it is not wise to point to 
certain elements and call them “causes.” 
Nevertheless, four rather common situa- 
tions appear to be involved. First of these 
is the undoubted overcrowding of the 
high schools. Scarcely a community in 
our country has not been faced with 
larger and larger numbers of young 
people crowding into existing facilities 
and overcrowding new ones as fast as 
bond issues can be wheedled from the 
public to provide them. Split days are 
only a more obvious result of this pres- 
sure. Class sizes, despite pious intentions, 
creep up as perplexed administrators 
find it necessary to slip one or two or 
a few more into a room somewhere. The 
pressure of creating additional classes in 
the basic subjects leads to classes being 
“covered” by anyone available—after 
all, anyone can teach English. The five 
classes of the trained teacher are split 
between the drama coach, the home ec 
teacher, and the guidance counselor. 

In addition to the difficulties caused 
by an expanding school population, 
another sociological problem 1s posed 
by the increased mobility of our popula- 
tion since 1941. The fact that few Amer- 
icans die in the house in which they 
were born was once amazing; now few 
high-school students graduate from the 
same school system in which they began 
school. Although this problem is more 
acute in some areas than in others, the 
student whose high-school experience is 
broken is less likely to be perceived as 
an individual than the one whose prog- 
ress, or lack of it, successive teachers in 
the same school system have been aware 
of. 

A less important difficulty of the col- 
leges is that of dealing w ith the junior- 
college transfer. Where the junior col- 
lege is sufficiently independent of the 
secondary school to offer collegiate level 
work, there is no problem at all. How- 
ever, in some cases, the junior college 
becomes a thirteenth or fourteenth year 
of the secondary school, offering pri- 
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marily terminal courses which unfor- 
tunately may look just like collegiate 
courses to college registrars. A digression 
at this point on the subject of the 
“double-think” operating in collegiate 
circles is tempting, but I shall resist it. 

Added to these difficulties are those 
created by certain practitioners of the 
theory of education as experience. 
Dewey himself cautioned in Experience 
and Education that “the belief that all 
genuine education comes through experi- 
ence does not mean that all experiences 
are genuinely or equally educative.” Cer- 
tainly the channeling of students, or per- 
mitting them to ‘channel themselv es, 
into certain kinds of “practical” courses 
as opposed to the regular English courses 
involving the close reading of literature 
and emphasis on clear written expression 
which are mistakenly thought of as 
being only college preparatory is what 
Dewey would have characterized as 
“mis-educative experiences.” And prac- 
tically, with the increasing social pres- 
sure on young people of all levels of 
ability to attempt college and the praise- 
w orthy but difficult attitude of legisla- 
tors that public-supported colleges must 
accept every high-school graduate, many 
of these “experience”-trained young 
people turn up on our doorstep in Sep- 
tember. 

Following the first attempt at articu- 
lation through the college remedial class, 
the most recent step has been toward 
disarticulation. Those schools whose en- 
rollment was approaching such Gargan- 
tuan proportions that a breathing spell 
was anticipated, forthwith decided to 
toss the entire problem back to the sec- 
ondary schools. The University of Cal- 
ifornia, though offering the classes, 
makes the student pay the cost of 
instruction; Illinois, with great fanfare, 
prepares to abandon all remedial work; 
the University of Washington is elim- 
inating remedial classes from the regular 
schedule in 1958, although they will 
still be available in evening sessions. A 
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member of the Department of Finance, 
which controls the purse strings of the 
California state colleges, has suggested a 
similar move at these institutions in the 
interest of economy. 

Although the “sink or swim” approach 
may shift the college burden, it fails to 
attack the problem directly. The college 
can do little to ease the over-crowded 
conditions of the high schools and noth- 
ing to prevent children accompanying 
their parents on the migration to new 
industries or more attractive climates. 
The junior-college transfer problem is 
part of a complex readjustment in eval- 
uation of student achievement which 
the colleges must sometime face on a 
level other than the arithmetic of grade- 
point hours. Only the problem of the 
student who for various reasons avoids 
or fails to receive the training in reading 
and writing which the high schools now 
offer can be attacked directly. 

And I feel rather strongly that the 
high schools and the colleges can to a 
large extent solve the articulation prob- 
lem if they see it as a common one, 
attempt to make a wise division of re- 
sponsibility (not blame), and concentrate 
on those aspects of the solution which 
can be solved directly. Fundamentally, 
two groups must be convinced of the 
need for every high-school student who 
receives a diploma having had a well- 
directed experience in reading adult ma- 
terial and having developed sufficient 
skill in writing expression so that he is 
not handicapped in seeking those oppor- 
tunities in which such skills are necessary. 
The first group to convince is that heter- 
ogeneous body of administrators, ad- 
visers, and counselors who set up 
programs and assign or counsel students 
into them. The second group who must 
be convinced are the high-school stu- 
dents without clear educational objec- 
tives who wind up in the college instruc- 
tor’s office lamenting the fact that “they 
didn’t teach me to write in high school.” 

As illustration of a possible approach, 
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I would like to summarize our experi- 
ences at a small (1400 students) state- 
supported institution, offering liberal arts 
programs but largely vocational in nature 
and drawing students from high schools 
differing greatly in size and orientation. 
To begin with, we were much influenced 
by what we had read about similar pro- 
grams in Minnesota and in New Jersey.’ 
As a first step, it was decided that in- 
stead of waiting for our problems to 
come to us, we would go out and find 
them. In December all interested high- 
school students in the area were invited 
to the college to take the English place- 
ment tests (Cooperative English Test 
plus a 400-word theme) in hope that 
those who were discovered to be weak 
could begin their remedial work before 
entering college. For the college, the 
plan had the added advantage of giving 
some information on which to _ base 
freshman sections. After analyzing the 
students’ work, members of the English 
staff visited the participating high schools 
and talked with the English teachers, 
the administrators, and the students, 
explaining the nature and extent of the 
difficulties discovered by the test and 
discussing remedial procedures. The high 
schools then offered special classes to 
give direct aid to the students having 
weaknesses. The students in these classes 
were given another placement test on 
the completion of the course so that 
some of them were able to go directly 
into freshman English. Inasmuch as each 
remedial class eliminated resulted in a 
saving of about $1500 to the college, 
even slight gains were worthwhile. 


Having muddied the waters, the col- 
lege staff found further steps immediately 
necessary. One of these was a conference 
between the administrators and English 


*H. B. Allen, “The Minnesota Communica- 
tion Program,” Communications in General 
Education, ed. Earl J. McGrath (1949), pp. 58- 
73; A. E. Meder, “Articulation of General Edu- 
cation Programs,” Journal of Educational 
Sociology, XXIX (Jan. 1956), 202-208. 
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staff of both the high schools and the 
college. A result ms this meeting was 
recognition by the secondary-school ad- 
ministrators that a significant number of 
their students were going on to college 
to make a new approach to the problem 
necessary and that remedial programs, 
at either the college or high school level, 
were only stop-gap measures. Another 
advantage of such meetings was the sup- 
port the college teachers gave to the 
high-school teachers in impressing the 
local administration with the importance 
of the mastery of basic subject matter. 
To further assist the secondary schools 
at the beginning of the program, the 
college agreed to administer the test at 
the high schools rather than bring grou 
to the campus, although this step grea y 
increased the college burden. 

At this time also, several other methods 
by which the college could assist the 
schools were suggested. If the weak stu- 
dents could be spotted in the tenth 
grade, teachers pointed out, the chances 
of helping them at that point would be 
much better than in their last semester 
of high school. Aid in preparing and 
evaluating a testing program throughout 
the high school appeared to the college 
staff 4 small effort if it helped to do away 
with some of the burden of bonehead 
English. Similarly, the college made 
available to the high schools the results 
of its experience in remedial work 
through syllabi, mimeographed exercises, 
and conference on teaching techniques. 

Up to this point attention had been so 
focused on the problem of articulation 
at the lower al that a more important 
group, that of the superior students, was 
neglected. However, again increasing 
interchange of ideas between the high- 
school and college faculties led to an 
attempt to organize this area also. The 

lacement test indicated that some of the 
Figh-school students were excellently 


repared; to do a better job of adjust- 
ing the college program to these stu- 
dents, an honors course was established 
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so that in one semester they could fulfill 
the college requirements in both English 
and speech. Such a program encourages 
the good student to excel in high school 
and, it is hoped, will impel these better 
students toward college. 

But the most vital measure in the 
articulation program was making the 
college and high-school teacher more 
articulate. To begin with, it was very 
necessary that the college not appear to 
be dictating policy to the high schools 
or condemning the work of the high- 
school teacher. When, for example, the 
inevitable protest arose that “The 
courses are just being taught to coach 
students to pass a test,” the fact that the 
high-school teachers knew that the 
“test” was merely a normal goal at 
which any high-school program would 
legitimately aim resolved the difficulty. 
In most cases the high-school teacher 
was glad of the aid which the college 
could bring to bear in helping to obtain 
recognition of the need for more time 
being spent on reading and writing. On 
the other hand, the college teachers 
gained greatly in their awareness of the 
extent of the problem the high-school 
teacher faced. The facile answer and 
the glib assumption that all the college 
difficulties are the result of poorly- 
trained teachers do not stand up long 
in actual conferences of composition 
teachers and examination of high-school 
students’ writing. 

So far the efforts appear to have been 
worthwhile and sufficiently encouraging 
to suggest other lines of approach. The 
first of these may likely be the recogni- 
tion for college credit of work of col- 
legiate calibre done in high school. Such 
a step will take a good bit of prepara- 
tory study, but Stanford University 
(according to the report of its recent 
committee on General Education) is 
apparently ready to try. We have made 
an initial step in the honors course, and 
such recognition would immeasurabl 
assist the high-school teacher in moti- 
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vating the superior student. Another 
project, and one which is already going 
into operation, is the return to the recom- 
mendation of the high-school English 
department as an adjunct to, and per- 
haps substitute for, our English place- 
ment program. A comparison of our 
test results with the high-school teachers’ 
recommendations shows few disagree- 
ments and, it is more than likely, the 
recommendations are more accurate 
than the test.? As the schools take over 
the function of testing and giving special 
work to the students throughout their 
school career, the college will profit not 
only from having to offer fewer remedial 
courses but also from being able to dis- 
pense with the heavy duties of freshman 
placement. 

At this point, however, it is nec 
to add a less optimistic note. If, despite 
the recommendation from the high 
school teacher that the student is not 

repared for college, legislators and col- 
we. administrators force English de- 
partments to accept all graduates, we 
can plan on a jong career of remedial 
English. Surveys of the college records 
of students who do poorly in the reme- 


*We are at present carrying on an investiga- 
tion of the relative value of the objective test, 
theme, and teachers’ recommendation in pre- 
dicting success in freshman composition some- 
what similar to the survey conducted at Ten- 
nessee, viz. K. L. Knickerbocker, “Placement 
of Freshmen in First-Quarter English,” Journal 
of Higher Education, XXII (Apr. 1951), 211- 
215. 
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dial classes indicate that the a of 
such students never complete a college 
program. Particularly is this true of the 
student who comes directly from high 
school without an interruption in his 
education. If English teachers can make 
college admission officers, high-school 
counselors, and others concerned aware 
of the implications of these studies, it 
re be possible to stop our problems 
before they arrive. 

On the at present theoretic level, an 
interchange of college and high-school 
personnel would work wonders of artic- 
ulation. Away from the rarified generali- 
zations of the ordinary conference, 
specific discussion of what we both 
actually do in class would be helpful 
to everyone. If, for example, one of our 
new Ph.D.’s could teach a class in liter- 
ature to the superior students of a certain 
area, while an experienced high-school 
teacher was bringing knowledge of 
methods and student interests to some 
of our college sections, both would 
return with a heightened appreciation 
of the problems of the other. Such under- 
standing is perhaps the heart of the 
problem. 

I hope that I have given no one the 
idea that others have not tried similar 
plans, or that we hope to discontinue 
our remedial sections overnight. Never- 
theless, it is with genuine dismay that I 
see certain major institutions apparently 
eager to enlarge the gulf between the 
secondary school and the college. Pre- 
vention is better than cure. 
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Some Philosophical Aspects of 
The Knights Tale 


Pau. G. 


The reader who comes to The 
Knight's Tale anew is struck by what 
seems at first glance to be a certain 
difficulty in getting into the story. He 
ev entually discovers that this preamble 
to a tale is a manifestation of Chaucer’s 
economical artistic instinct to reduce a 
large body of materials in Boccaccio’s 
Teseida to an essential minimum. In the 
opening 170 lines, not absolutely neces- 
sary except as introduction to the tale 
of two knights and a lady, he finds 
that Chaucer accomplishes a linking of 
story to teller (valor in arms), implants 
very early in the tale a resolution of 
warring elements in the marriage of 
Theseus and Hippolyte (a theme carried 
out in the story), introduces the influ- 
ence of Fortuna in the complaint of 
oppressed ladies concerning the insta- 
bility of this world, and asserts, if only 
by implication, the superiority of God’s 
law to that of men (no man by positive 
law may contravene the higher, natural 
law observed by religious convention: 
the dead deserve burial). From the very 
beginning, Theseus, in his revenge upqn 
the tyrant Creon becomes the defender 
of that law, and the reader is not sur- 
prised when Theseus becomes an inter- 
preter of that law in the solution of 
the problem to be posed in the tale.’ 
Whatever reduction of materials Chaucer 
has made, then, has not been at the 
expense of the tale; rather, what he has 
retained provides him with a substructure 
upon which to build. The final result is 
a tale carefully prepared to carry the 
principal philosophical burden of the 


‘Cf. the attractive and convincing interpretat- 


ing of the role of Theseus in the poem by 
Charles Muscatine, PMLA, LXV (1950), 921- 
923. 


entire Canterbury pilgrimage, as well as 
a situation that may be further explored 
in the following tale. 

If the industrious reader continues his 
comparison of Boccaccio’s Teseida and 
Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale, he discovers a 
major excision in the plot: the account in 
the XIth Book of the Teseida of the 
flight of Arcite’s soul to heaven and his 
laughter over the funeral procedure for 
his remains. This, we recall, is put to 
good use in the conclusion of Troilus and 
Criseyde, expanded to give the necessary 
religious distance to a love creed some- 
what at variance with the conventional 
morality of Chaucer’s age. 

One may ask why the flight of Arcite’s 
soul should not have been retained in 
its proper place instead of being used in 
another work. The answer might be 
easier if we knew the exact dates of the 
two works. Was it already part of 
Troilus?? Or did Chaucer, writing The 
Knight’s Tale first, decide that the 
Boethian justification of marriage as a 
permanent instrument of God to insure 
temporal successions precluded a cosmic 
laughter from the lips of Arcite? Did he 
feel that such a cosmic laugh might be 
construed in this situation to mean that 
the most ardent attempts of man to do 
the will of God are part of the folly of 
the world as seen by a purified soul from 
whose eyes the scales have finally fallen 
away? And would it have given the 
impression to the reader that Arcite had 
indeed made off with the prize by dying, 
while his former comrade is faced with 
making the best of what he must do? 

One difficulty of the reader arises 
thereafter from a conflation, in the 


*Cf. Robert A. Pratt, PMLA, LXII (1947), 
613. 
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additions drawn from 
oethius, of the single Deity excogitated 
by Plato and Aristotle with the Deity 
of the Hebrew tradition, and from the 
relation of this single Deity to the activi- 
ties of the gods of the ancient pantheon, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Venus, Mars, Diana, as 
well as the fury that starts up out of 
the ground. Some of this tension between 
the One God and many gods appears 
from time to time in the work itself. 
When later Chaucer refers to the ulti- 
mate power of God and names Him as 
the First Mover creating the chain of 
love, there can be no doubt that the addi- 
tion of Boethian elements to the story, 
focusing upon the relation of confused 
and doubting men to their Deity, has 
caused the story to take upon itself a 
justification of the ways of God at the 
risk of a certain artistic, not to say re- 
ligious, inharmony between the ancient 
gods and the First Mover of Boethius. On 
the one hand, the ancient gods and 
goddesses are entrusted with the func- 
tions of love, life, and death, as we see 
in the individual relations between Pala- 
mon and Venus, Emily and Diana, 
Arcite and Mars. On the other hand, the 
First Mover is responsible for the orderly 
principle in the universe and for the 
orderly progressions and successions of 
the species. How may these be explained 
as compatible in their operations? 

A chief source of the “difference” be- 
tween the effects created by the ver- 
sions of Boccaccio and Chaucer is, of 
course, the Boethian additions, since these 
not only provide the philosophical depth 
and range not explicitly stated in the 
Boccaccian system of fate, but also 
force upon us the necessity of accommo- 
dating the pagan gods to the Providence 
of the Boethian God. It is, in short, the 
philosophical additions that give the tale 
whatever newness it has as a species of 
moral romance, lend to the old plot the 
elevation of a Platonized tradition not 
available in the more diffuse Teseida, and 
justify in entirely philosophical terms, 
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“that hooly boond virgule with which 
that first God man and womman bond” 
(E 1260-61; Robinson ed. throughout). 
We cannot too often reiterate in this 
connection the medieval view that God 
is the final cause of everything, that over 
and beyond the disorder in the physical 
world and moral evil in the individual 
there is operative in every rational na- 
ture the eternal law making God the goal 
of each, through understanding of the 
divine commandment. By the addition 
of Boethianelements Chaucer has mainly 
emphasized the learning process and in 
so doing has given the story its unique 
cast. The relationship of these additions 
to the pagan machinery requires for this 
reader, at least, repeated explications. 


II 


In the campanile at Florence there sits 
a statue of Jupiter dressed in monk’s 
garb, bearing in one hand a cross and in 
the other a chalice. The accommodation 
of the pagan deity to his Christian milieu 
points up the kind of reception Chaucer 
might have expected from his audience 
when he read to them the prayers of 
Palamon, Arcite, and Emily before their 
respective deities. One has only to re- 
member the history of allegory in the 
Middle Ages and to recall the steady 
process of allegorizing and moralizing 
at least one favorite poet, Ovid, to be 
convinced of the willingness of the 
medieval intellect to accept the implica- 
tions of the gods and their activities in 
every realm of human experience. Ethic- 
ally, theologically, even pyschologically, 
the gods residing in their oratories may 
be seen as providing exempla of the 
infinite vicissitudes of man’s existence. 
Venus, Mars, Diana, like the saints whose 
names are sprinkled through the whole 
body of Chaucer’s work, are a means of 
presenting on either a pagan or Christian 
plane the vera that underlie the pilgrim- 
age of this life. While I have no intention 
of equating the Christian saints with the 
gods of old, we may recognize that both 
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are means of defining the power of God 
to work out by various instrumentalities 
what His providence apprehends. When 
Chaucer writes of Palamon kneeling in 
the oratory of Venus, his audience would 
have had no difficulty in making an ad- 
justment to their own practice; nor 
would they have failed to see that al- 
though the two knights in Chaucer’s 
story are virtually indistinguishable in 
martial skill or manners, they are dis- 
tinguished by the gods they choose to 
pray to, and by the content of their 
prayers. When the agents of the sto 
pray to gods famed for particular skills 
or beneficences, the god chosen for ap- 
| in a particular situation objectifies 
and clarifies the personality of the agent, 
and the choice made od oneal by 
each agent indicates his special character. 


The description of Venus’s temple 
with its examples of those who suc- 
cumbed to love leads towards a con- 
clusion: 


Thus may ye seen that wysdom ne richesse, 
Beautee ne sleighte, strengthe ne hardynesse, 
Ne may with Venus holde champartie, 
For as hir list the world than may she gye. 
(A 1946-50) 


And in the prayer that Palamon ad- 
dresses to Venus before the battle, ap- 
pealing to her as daughter of Jove, wife 
of Vulcan, lover of Adonis (a combin- 
ation of her special favor in Parnassus, 
her legitimate association and her pas- 
sion), we find the insistence that the 
power of love is greater than the destruc- 
tive power of Mars. Since in Chaucer 
and in Boccaccio the passages dealing 
with the influence of Venus as goddess 
of love are colored by the Christian love 
of God, and since in the courtly code 
which suffuses the story the universal 
law of love is inescapably the road to 
virtue, then the implication of Palamon’s 
prayer is that he would rather die than 
not do the will of God by taking Emily 
as his wife. It is little wonder that he is 
convinced in the closing moments of 
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the story of the virtue in necessity. If 
one recalls the Boethian love songs with 
which Chaucer opens and closes Book 
Ill of Troilus, one sees the justification 
and the wisdom of the prayer Palamon 
addresses to Venus. If the conclusion of 
the story implies that men are but instru- 
ments by which the successions and 
progressions are assured, then Palamon 
is praying with a wisdom that transcends 
his present knowledge of the Providence 
of God. If we may borrow here Ficino’s 
observation often applied to Botticelli’s 
painting of Venus and Mars, we dis- 
cover an enduring sentiment: Venus 
tames Mars, but Mars never subdues 
Venus.* Even Saturn whose powers are 
an echo of those of Mars, yields to the 
tearful plea of his granddaughter: 
“Weep now namoore, I wol thy lust ful- 
fille’ (A 2478). 

What may be deduced from Chaucer’s 
emphasis upon the nature of each god as 
depicted upon the wall of each temple 
and the prayer addressed by the agents 
to a god of their choice? By separating 
the description of each god from the 
prayer addressed to him Chaucer has 
given emphasis to the dominant char- 
acter of that god so that there can be no 
doubt as to the kind of choice each 
agent makes: one prays to the source of 
life, the other to the cause of death. And 
yet one must move warily in attributing 
to Arcite anything like the error in 
judgment, the tragic flaw of tragedy, 
from which flows the catastrophe and 
suffering of the ancient drama, a view 
which carries with it implications of full 
responsibility and control. In the agents 
of this story Chaucer has followed | 
Boccaccio closely in rendering his agents 
so much alike that one is tempted to 
think of them as having no real individ- 
uality and no freedom, and therefore 
no culpability. More damaging to the 
notion of a bona fide tragic sense is the 

See S. R. Jayne, University of Missouri 
Studies, XIX (1944), 176-177. 
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lack of emphasis upon a law built upon 
suffering; in The Knight's Tale men 
suffer, are confused, they confess their 
doubts, but without an explicit answer 
to the questions they raise. Sseatheien 
by means of the philosophical additions, 
Chaucer manages to bring knowledge out 
of pain and suffering, but without basing 
this knowledge upon the moral responsi- 
bility of each agent for his actions. In 
place of the essential freedom of his 
agents and their responsibility, we find 
the influence of the gods working out the 
destinies of each knight to accord with 
a Supreme Being’s plan. The solution to 
the problem posed by the tale is brought 
about rather in the manner of the deus 
ex machina; while in Boccaccio the story 
has revolved mainly about the inscrut- 
able, inescapable Will of God working 
its way out in the affairs of men,‘ in 
Chaucer an effort has been made, by 
the Boethian additions mainly in parts 
I and IV, to justify that Will, and to 
accommodate the will of the human 
agents to it. 


This problem of the will is given 
point by the deliberate association of 
the planet Mars with the god of war and 
by the prognostication of influence still 
to be exerted in future times, as are 
seen prefigured in the paintings on the 
temple wall (A 2031-39), as well as by 
Arcite’s line to his kinsman about the 
“wikke aspect or disposicioun virgule. 
Of Saturne ... whan that we were born” 
(A 1086-90), and that of Palamon 
reiterating it (A 1328). It was a com- 
monly held astrological belief that the 
stars exert influence upon matter, and 
that the will and the intellect are affected 
only indirectly, since these are contained 
in corporeal organs. It is through them 
that men acquire individuality, a cor- 

real and natural individuality. But 
their wills, and the freedom of the will— 
the finest gift of God to man—along with 
the grace to cooperate with Deity, make 


‘See H. S. Wilson, UTQ, XVIII (1949), 137. 
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man obedient in his spiritual nature not 
to the stars but to his Creator. Such 
is substantially the view of Dante and 
before him of Aquinas. It is also, sub- 
stantially, the view of Chaucer, although 
there is no single place in Chaucer where 
we may find explicitly stated the burden 
of this whole argument. It is a curious 
matter that in the Troilus and here in 
The Knight’s Tale, a sardonic wit affords 
a screen for the author from behind 
which he may comment upon the affairs 
of men without betraying his own 
feelings on the matter. What high mel- 
ancholy there is to be found in Chaucer's 
two philosophical poems derives from his 
reluctance or his inability to assert the 
view he found in Dante on the freedom 
of the will and the material world to 
which man was subject.’ 


The stars themselves are part of the 
material universe, and it is by virtue of 


the Boethian First Mover that we see 
the relationship of the pagan astrologized 
gods to the Christian Deity who is the 


Ultimate Power. Borrowing from Dante 
once again (Mon., II. ix. 8) we may say 
that all of Fortune, ordered by Destiny, 
and given concrete and objective form in 
our story by the personalities of the gods 
and goddesses who order the individual 
actions of life, are defined by man as 
Fate. Actually, Fate as defined by man 
constitutes but a fragmentary view of 
the whole plan of the universe as it 
exists ultimately in the regulative mind 
of God, the design being called Provi- 
dence. All the gods and goddesses used 
here, along with the fury that starts 
up out of the ground, are but manifes- 
tations of the power of the Prime Mover. 
It is a view that we may derive from 
Boethius, and it is the view of the nature 
of the gods that is to be found in the 


"Theodore Wedel, The Mediaeval Attitude 
towards Astrology (1920), pp. 60-89, gives a 
good summary of the mediaeval adjustment to 
astrology. On the matter of Chaucer and de- 
terminism, see W. C. Curry, Chaucer and the 
Mediaeval Sciences (1926), p. 163. 
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Thebaid. Thus God is the ultimate source 
both of Arcite’s death and the victory 
of Palamon, and it is but a poet’s fiction, 
as St. Augustine avers (The City of God, 
IX. vii. 25), to maintain that gods “fight 
among themselves about the men they 
love or hate with keen partisan feeling.” 


When at the conclusion of The 
Knight's Tale Theseus speaks to a hum- 
bled and chastened Palamon and Emily 
his great poem about the relation of God 
to the temporal world, we are not en- 
tirely unprepared to hear him speak as 
the interpreter of natural law. We have 
seen him in the first section of the tale 
acting in the capacity of a divine avenger 

upon Creon whose positive law has 
denied burial to the fallen warriors. The 
definition he now makes of the natural 
law must reconcile Palamon and Emily 
to their future as well as place in per- 
spective their past and that of Arcite. 
The degree to which we feel that his 
speech accomplishes this reconciliation of 
the past with the present marks in a sense 
the success or failure of the tale, and 
the success or failure of the shift from the 
destinal order to Christian Providence. 
We have noted a certain reluctance in 
Chaucer to work out explicitly and with 
conviction in his more or less philo- 
sophical works any argument vindicating 
the freedom of the will or the responsi- 
bility of each agent for his decisions. 
Yet whether or not he believed in man’s 
freedom, considering Chaucer’s knowl- 
edge of the argument in Boethius and 
Dante, we may assume that he chose in 
the poems with pagan backgrounds to 
allow the meaning to grow directly out 
of the situations depicted. How close he 
comes to the prob <a of responsibility 
may be seen by even a cursory examin- 
ation of the speeches of Arcite and 
Palamon in the first section of the poem. 
In the two speeches to which I refer 
(A 1223-1333) Chaucer maintains a sim- 
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ilarity of view: each complaint arises 
out of the same mistaken notion: each 
thinks the other more fortunate, Arcite 
maintaining that the prison of Palamon 
is now his paradise, that Fortune has 
blessed him and will continue to do so; 
Palamon maintaining that Arcite is in 
the better situation since he can get up 
a force to subdue Athens and so attain 
Emily as his wife. 

Both agents posit the hand of God in 
the rule of the universe, Arcite making 
a casual association of God and Fortune, 
Palamon admitting that man is subject 
to the capricious circumstances of this 
life, averring that the innocent suffer and 
the wicked prosper, but raising the larger 
question of man forced to restrain his 
passions for fear of divine reprisal. Pala- 
mon implies in his speech a belief in a 
God transcending and controlling man’s 
experience; Arcite implies in his the dis- 
satisfaction with the fragmentary goods 
of this world, the dissatisfaction that leads 
(in the Boethian scheme) to the single- 
ness, the unity of God. 

With the entrance of Theseus upon 
the scene in Part II we discover that 
the Providence of God is carried out into 
the changing bond of this world by 
Destiny (or Fortune) who is God’s min- 
ister and that 


oure appetites heer, . . . 

Be it of werre, or pees, or hate, or love, 
Al is this reuled by the sighte above. 

(A 1670-1672) 


We may note that our experience is 
governed ultimately by God, but more 
immediately by intermediary instrumen- 
talities, whether these be divine spirits, 
the soul itself, nature, the motions of 
the stars, the powers of angels, or of 
other spirits (Consolatio, IV, pr. 6, 51-56; 
Loeb ed. throughout). 

Finally, in the long speech of Theseus, 
which must be seen in the light of 
Egeus’s remark that all that lives must 
die, we find elements that shed light 
upon the plights of Arcite and Palamon 
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THE KNIGHT’S TALE 


and even justify the destiny of Emily. 
Arcite’s protest that life consists of a 
blind pursuit of false felicities and that 
man is victim of impersonal fortune is 
countered by the description of a uni- 
verse held in bounds by love, a universe 
in which nothing is left to chance and 
evil has no absolute existence. His life 
has come to an end because 


“The same Prince and the Moevere .. . 
Hath stablissed in this wrecched world 
adoun 
Certeyne dayes and duracioun 
To al that is engendred in this place, 
Over the whiche day they may nat pace 
” (A 2994-2998) 


It is the universal principle of love, too, 
that points the way to the reconciliation 
of friends in the closing moments of 
Arcite’s life and allows to Arcite the 
urchase of a glorious name by death 
(Consolatio, 1V, pr. 6, 51-56). In the 
absence of Arcite’s cosmic laughter we 


surmise that with his now perfect knowl- 
edge he has rectified the error of assum- 
ing that good and evil are a matter of 
satisfying earthly wishes: he has learned 
that the good and the principle of love 
are one and the same. 


For Palamon as well as for Emily the 
preachment is more detailed: every na- 
ture created by God reflects in its im- 
perfection a loss of what was once 
perfect. The ideas that have flowed 
from the mind of God and have found 
their existence in the union of form with 
matter represent a long descent from the 
pristine purity of their original existence 
with God. Subject to the temporal 


*Consolatio, Il, m. 8 is a classic statement of 
the law of love operating among friends, na- 
tions, and matrimonial partners. A fine treat- 
ment of “three widening concentric circles of 
interest” in terms of human and divine love is 
that of William Frost, “An Interpretation of 
Chaucer’s Knight’s aged RES, XXV_ (1949), 
289-304. Cf. Wilson, 143: “It is not a 
competition of rival tae that is being pre- 
sented to us but an exemplum of the power of 
love which overrules all fellowships, even that 
of the truest of knights and devoted friends.” 
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world thereafter, and corruptible as a 
result of the long descent into the world 
of fate, the species of things have become 
subject to a And yet, out of the 
depths of a wise and loving Providence 
has come the law of successions: every- 
thing in nature seeks a continuous exist- 
ence of the species in perpetuity; every- 
thing that seeks this continuity and 
eschews corruption aims at the unity 
of God (Consolatio, Ill, pr. 11, 104-107). 
Thus do creatures express their yearning 
to return to the well from which they 
first flowed, by imitating God’s eternity. 
Chaucer’s audience, such as were not 
trained in Neo-Platonic thought, might 
see here in allegorical fashion the fall 
of man from his natural perfection. 

In the direct advice that Theseus now 
gives to Palamon and Emily—to make 
a virtue of necessity by desisting from 
struggling against the law of love, by 
giving up grieving over a friend whose 
death has not only been noted but super- 
vised by the C reator—we discover too 
that God ought rather to be thanked for 
the grace that has brought Palamon and 
Emily to this state of mutual love, for- 
bearance, and service. This too has been 
foreseen and provided by Providence 
above, no less than the death of Arcite. 
“Nothing,” says ing 
nature, resists God.” (III, pr. 12, 56) 

The instrument for this progress of 
the species is of course matrimony. Out 
of the necessity of death man may yet 
snatch the assurance of progeny. Man 
has been forced to learn the divine com- 
mandment and to understand it through 
Theseus, spokesman of the Divine. The 
ineluctable necessity that rules the uni- 
verse coincides with the divine will; 
man is free in proportion as he under- 
stands and obeys what God has ordained 
for him and the world in which he 
lives. When by becoming virtuous he 
obeys, he becomes in a sense master over 
the temporal penalty of death and directs 
his soul back to its source. The passions 
that Palamon felt must be restrained 
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(A 1317) have found their proper con- 
trol within the institution of matrimony 
as ordained by the First Mover, the lord 
of love. 

In the end the lesson is one familiar 
to the pagan, Neo-Platonic world as well 
as to the Christian world. The toils of 
this world are the tests and trials by 
which man’s spirit acquires virtue and 
thus achieves its purer form. The descent 
from the divine has led back toward the 
original source. 
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Such seems to me to be the pattern of 
consolation and reconciliation invested 
in the story by the Boethian additions. 
It would be curious indeed if the law of 
love should reconcile Palamon to the 
inevitability of dying as the end of man 
without offering him the erg’ and 
grace, however platonized, of living. 


And we faintly descry the reason why 
Chaucer’s sympathy for the ——_ 
have led him to repress that 

from beyond. 
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WORDS ARE IMPORTANT 


By H. C. HARDWICK 


Tried and Proven Workbooks 
For Word Study and Vocabulary Improvement 


JUNIOR BOOK (Grade 7) 
INTRODUCTORY BOOK (Grade 8) 
FIRST BOOK (Grade 9) 
SECOND BOOK (Grade 10) 
THIRD BOOK (Grade 11) 
FOURTH BOOK (Grade 12) 
FIFTH BOOK (College) 


School net 28 cents each plus postage 
Keys are available. 

Below or above average students may be assigned 
workbooks graded to challenge their ability. 
You may request a free examination copy. 
Please designate the grade level desired. 


C. S. HAMMOND & COMPANY 


Maplewood, New Jersey 
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LORD DAVID CECIL ALLEN TATE 
Ozford University University of Minnesota 


MODERN VERSE 
IN ENGLISH : 1900-1950 


... a comprehensive picture of British and American poetry 
published during the first half of the twentieth century, 
with critical introductions and biographical notes 
on the poets included. 


Published late Spring 1958. Probably 673 pages. 


The Poete:* Dickinson (17); Hardy (18); Hopkins (14); 
Bridges (4) ; Meynell (2) ; Housman (7); Mary Coleridge (5) ; 
Kipling (3); Yeats (16); Binyon (4); Masters (5); Robinson 
(10) ; Belloc (12) ; Davies (4) ; Hodgson (2) ; De la Mare (16) ; 
Amy Lowell (1) ; Bottomley (1) ; Chesterton (1) ; Stickney (2) ; 
Frost (11) ; Sandburg (5) ; Edward Thomas (12) ; Masefield (1) ; 
Gibson (2); Stevens (9); Lindsay (2); James Stephens (3) ; 
Williams (6); Flecker (2); Young (4); Wylie (1); Lawrence 
(5); Pound (6); Fletcher (1); Cornford (2); Sassoon (7); 
Wheelock (3); H. D. (2); Jeffers (8); Muir (6) ; Brooke (3) ; 
Edith Sitwell (8); Moore (3); Ransom (9); Eliot (6); Aiken 
(5); Shove (2); Chapin (1); Millay (2); Sackville-West (2) ; 
John Peale Bishop (5) ; Macleish (6) ; Owen (6) ; Davidson (2) ; 
Mark Van Doren (5); Putnam (2); Cummings (10); Graves 
(8); Blunden (3); Bogan (7); Pitter (7) ; Sacheverell Sitwell 
(1); Wheelwright (2); Gregory (3); Stephen Vincent Benét 
(1); Cowley (2); Crane (7); Tate (7); Adams (9); Winters 
(9) ; Campbell (4) ; Ghiselin (4) ; Blackmur (2) ; Eberhart (3) ; 
C. Day Lewis (2); Quennell (2); Warren (5); Rexroth (1); 
Watkins (5); Betjeman (5); Bottrall (1) ; Empson (7) ; Auden 
(7) ; Scovell (2) ; Macneice (5) ; Roethke (4) ; Spender (2) ; Rod- 
gers (2) ; Fitzgerald (4) ; Ford (2) ; Elizabeth Bishop (3) ; Cun- 
ningham (1); Whistler (2); Durrell (1); Ridler (2); Prince 
(2) ; Nims (2) ; Schwartz (3) ; Shapiro (7) ; Dyment (4) ; Reed 
(3); Jarrell (4) ; Lee (2); Berryman (2); Dylan Thomas (7) ; 
Garrigue (2); Howes (1); Gascoyne (2); Robert Lowell (5); 
Coxe (3) ; Smith (2) ; Meredith (1) ; Whittemore (3) ; Nemerov 
(2); Wilbur (2). 

*Numbers in parentheses indicate the number of poems in- 
cluded from each author. 


CHARLES F. HOCKETT 


Cornell University 


COURSE 
MODERN LINGUISTICS 


... an introductory linguistics text which treats language 
as part of human behavior, utilizing the scientific disciplines 
of anthropology and psychology, as well as the 
humanistic approaches to language. 
Published Spring 1958 


From a critical evaluation of the manuscript: 


“For, a solid undergraduate-graduate introductory course to the 
study of language . . . [a] book should provide a thoroughgoing 
presentation of the theory and process of structural and linguistic 
analysis, free from controversial and dogmatic elements, and con- 
sonant with the best scholarship in the field. Here, Hockett has 
given us the best treatment I know of . . . nowhere else do I know 
of a unified treatment that is thorough and not unnecessarily 
abstruse. 


“The preparation of the student for straight linguistic analysis 
is obviously the result of continued experimentation with actual 
classes. It is effectively planned so as to enable the student to 
override his preconceptions and to look objectively at language 
matters previously either unrecognized or, more likely, vaguely 
and marginally perceived through a mist of misconceptions... . 


“THockett’s] skill in using the inductive approach is superb. He 
uses it in the text content itself and in the so-called ‘workshop’ 
sections, where the student is led to insight through his own 
working out of a problem or his own pursuit of an inference. .. . 
Hockett has shown originality in making up the ‘workshops’ and 
awareness of student needs and potentialities in aiming his ques- 
tions. The ‘workshops’ are excellent... .” 


The Macmillan Company 
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ALEXANDER W. ALLISON ARTHUR J. CARR 
ARTHUR M. EASTMAN 
all at the University of Michigan 


MASTERPIECES 
OF THE DRAMA 


... an introduction to drama through eleven great plays, 
representing various periods and diverse types, 
each play prefaced by a brief critical essay. 


The Plays: Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex; Euripides’ Alcestis; Jon- 
son’s Volpone, or The Fox; Moliére’s The Miser; Sheridan’s The 
Rivals; Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler; Chekhov's The Cherry Orchard; 
Synge’s Riders to the Sea; O’Casey’s Juno and the Paycock; 
Lorca’s The House of Bernarda Alba; Giraudoux’s The Madwoman 
of Chaillot. 1957, 693 pages, $2.95 


HAROLD F. GRAVES BERNARD 8S. OLDSEY 
both at Pennsylvania State University 


FROM FACT 
TO JUDGMENT 


. .. designed for the course in expository writing, 
a combination text and book of readings 
which guides students to purposeful analytical writing. 


Among the contributors: Jan de Hartog; Marchette Chute; The New 
York Times; MacKinley Helm; Aristotle; Woodrow Wilson; For- 
tune; Abraham Flexner; Peter F. Drucker; Mark Twain; Selwyn 
James; Mark Van Doren; Walter Lippman; Bertrand Russell; 
Robert E. Coulson; Dixon Wecter; Peter Monro Jack; Anthony 
Standen; Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., 1957, 380 pages, $3.25 


The Macmillan Company 


JOHN M. KIERZEK 
formerly, Oregon State College 


THE MACMILLAN 
HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH 


... an unpretentious and teachable text which fills the 
practical needs of college students by emphasizing 
modern usage. 


A comment by a college teacher of English: “I think the handbook 
has many admirable features: Chapter IV ‘Process of Planning 
and Writing’ cannot be matched in any other book; it is prag- 
matic and practical —the most helpful chapter to the student 
who is stymied in writing a theme that there is. No handbook 
has such ingenious and diverse exercises as does Kierzek. .. . 
There are no lacunae and no inadequate t:-»» tments in his book.” 
1954, 579 pages, $3.25 


WORKBOOK FOR THE 
MACMILLAN HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH 
1954, 189 pages, $2.00 Teacher’s Key Gratis 


SAMUEL C. MONSON 
Brigham Young University 


WORD BUILDING 


... a practical vocabulary workbook which helps students 
to recognize and remedy vocabulary weaknesses, 
emphasizing the importance of understanding 
words in context. 
Published April 1958 


The contents: Preface. On Studying Vocabulary. The Diction- 
ary. Vocabulary and the Parts of Speech. Greek Roots. The 
Processes of Semantic Change; Suffixes. Prefixes. Latin Roots. 
Appendices: Alphabetical] List of Greek Roots. Alphabetical List 
of Suffixes. Alphabetical List of Prefixes. Alphabetical List of 
Latin Roots. 


The Macmillan Company 
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NCTE College Section 
1958 Nominations 


In May, Council members of the College Section will receive mail ballots 
for electing two members of the Section Committee and two Directors of the 
Council to represent the Section. In accordance with the requirements of the 
NCTE Constitution, the names of the persons chosen by the Nominating Com-. 
mittee are printed below. Additional nominees may be named by a petition signed 
by fifteen members of the Council. 


College Section Committee (Two to be elected ) 


Francis E. Bowman, Duke University 

Irwin Griggs, Temple University 

Erwin R. Steinberg, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
William S. Ward, University of Kentucky 


Directors Representing the College Section (Two to be elected) 


William D. Baker, State University of New York, College for Teachers at Buffalo 
Francis Christensen, University of Southern California 

Jane Dale, Oregon College of Education 

L. M. Myers, Arizona State College at Tempe 


College English Advisers 


In addition, members of the section will vote in May for advisers to the 
Editor of College English. One person is to be elected in each of the following 
categories: 

Mediaeval: H. M. Smyser, Connecticut College; B. J. Whiting, Harvard 

University. 

Renaissance: Robert Hoopes, Stanford University; Reverend W. J. Ong., S.J., 

St. Louis University. 

Seventeenth Century: Edwin Benjamin, Bowdoin College; Kester Svendsen, 

University of Oklahoma. 

World Literature: George Gibian, Smith College; Vernon Hall, Jr., Dartmouth 

College. 

Fiction: Maurice Beebe, Purdue University; Bradford Booth, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. : 
Teaching of Literature: Robert S. Heilman, University of Washington; Wright 

Thomas, State University of New York, College for Teachers at Conte 


Linguistics: Harold Allen, University of Minnesota; Herbert Marshall McLuhan, 
University of Toronto. 

Communication: Beverly Fisher, Santa Monica City College; Harrison Hayford, 
Northwestern University. 
This year’s Nominating Committee consisted of George Wykoff (Purdue), 

Frederick L. Gwynn (Virginia), and John C. Hodges (Tennessee), Chairman. 
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Round Table 


ORAL READING IN THE TEACHING OF CHAUCER 


Jerome TAYLOR 


It has long been known that Chaucer 
wrote his narrative poems to be read aloud. 
From textual evidence, Ruth Crosby has 
argued not only that people in the middle 
ages generally “read by means of the ear 
rather than the eye, by hearing others read 
or recite rather than by reading to them- 
selves” (Speculum, XI, 1936, 88), but that 
Chaucer in particular “wrote primarily for 
a listening public, and that in doing so, he 
actually adopted many of the tricks of 
style. . . of literature intended to be heard” 
(Speculum, XIll, 1938, 432). “Chaucer,” 


Miss Crosby points out, “aims to keep us, 
and to an astonishing degree succeeds in 
keeping us exactly in the position of people 
listening to (not reading) a story.” 

What Miss Crosby says finds striking 
pictorial support in the Corpus Christi 


manuscript of Chaucer's Troilus. The 
frontispiece of this manuscript is a brilliant 
full-page representation of the poet stand- 
ing in an elevated pulpit in a castle garden 
and reading the poem to a throng of di- 
ademed lords and ladies robed in gold and 
scarlet and blue. (There is a fine color re- 
production as frontispiece to Trevelyan’s /I- 
lustrated English Sociai History, 1949, 
there is a discussion and monochrome re- 
production in Aage Brusendorff, The 
Chaucer Tradition, 1925, pp. 19-25; see also 
Margaret Galway, “The ‘Troilus’ Frontis- 
piece,” MLR, XLIV, 1949, 161 ff.) 

Building on the accepted fact of Chaucer’s 
oral reading of his own poetry, Talbot 
Donaldson has recently called attention to 
the amusement-value for Chaucer’s audi- 
ence of differences in character and per- 
sonality between the ostensible narrator 
(the narrative persona) of the Canterbury 
Tales and the historical Chaucer, familiar 
acquaintance of members of the court, 
whom they saw standing before them read- 
ing (PMLA, LXIX, 1954, 928-936). 

It is recognized, then, that Chaucer’s 
poetry was peculiarly adapted by him for 
a speaker-audience situation, and that this 
fact is highly relevant to critical apprecia- 


tion of the poetry. What has not been gen- 
erally recognized, however, is that, as a di- 
rect consequence of these two points, the 
oral presentation of Chaucer can be an 
almost phenomenal aid in teaching him. 
Efforts like that of the late Stanley P. 
Chase of Bowdoin College, who, during 
the 1930’s and 1940’s, used to conduct a 
one-day reading of the Troilus aloud, 
would seem to be rare. During a course in 
the Troilus, given at the University of 
Notre Dame during the summer of 1957, 
I was led, by the particular needs and limita- 
tions of the class, to experiment with oral 
rendering of the entire poem. The experi- 
ment showed that the students received 
something far beyond the revelation of 
“music” and rhythm commonly claimed 
for the oral rendition of all poetry. The 
oral interpretation of the Troilus greatly 
sharpened the students’ view of the work 
precisely as an elaborately structured nar- 
rative with its own peculiar power and 
effect. So sharpened and vitalized did the 
students’ perceptions become that they 
emerged as almost embarrassingly ready 
critics of Chaucer’s published critics. 
The class consisted of twenty-two 
registered students and two audicors. Only 
two had had previous experience with Old 
or Middle English. The subject matter of 
the course was simply Chaucer's Troilus. 
The problem was first of all to get these 
neophytes through the poem, if possible 
with pleasure, in the thirty rushed hours of 
a summer session. More importantly, how- 
ever, it was to enable them to take from 
the poem some experience in analysis, some 
practice in responsible criticism, which 
they could transfer to all their reading in 
literature. If we were to aim at criticism, 
however, it was necessary to get the poem 
read considerably before the end of the 
term, and to get it read well enough, closely 
enough, to permit reasoned discussion of se- 
lected aspects of the art Chaucer put into it. 
The fest thing to be eliminated from 
the course was the flip (and flop) of the 
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ORAL READING OF CHAUCER 


vocabulary hunt. We did not drill through 
the poem with the traditional line-by-line 
“translation.” Students were advised to buy 
Root’s edition, which lacks a glossary but 
has broad margins for one’s own glosses, 
critical as well as lexicographical. Having 
deprived students of a vocabulary prop, it 
was necessary to provide a substitute for 
it. In place of two hours of flip-flop in the 
July solitude of their dormitory rooms, 
they were offered a single hour, outside 
of and in addition to class, in which they 
might hear some six hundred lines of the 
poem read aloud each day. The place, 
chosen with a measure of guile, was the 
new air-cooled art gallery of O’Shaugh- 
nessy Hall, where, in an evening hour and 
with a few colorful examples of medieval 
and early Renaissance art in the back- 
ground, students could sit about informally 
and listen—informally, but, as it turned out, 
usually with books open and pencils in 
hand. Words whose meanings were likeliest 
to be unclear were unceremoniously glossed 
by single modern English equivalents 
dropped, like stones and in parenthetical 
monotone, into the flow of the reading. 
Each morning in class, the first order of 
business was to clear up the meaning of 
passages not properly clarified in the pre- 
vious night’s reading. There were usually 
not many. Spot quizzing on selected pas- 
sages revealed a high degree of compre- 
hension—and revealed too that students, on 
their own initiative, had gone to Middle 
English glossaries or to the OED to double- 
check the meanings of particularly in- 
teresting words. 

The structure of the selections for each 
night’s reading was also indicated in the 
previous morning’s class. Passages of 
dramatized or rendered narrative (scenes) 
were numbered consecutively throughout 
the poem and distinguished from passages 
of narrative summary and from extended 
narrator interpolations. It was the scenes 
especially which the evening readings 
brought to life. Details of physical or 
cosmic background; significant gestures or 
expressions; the timbre of a colloquial turn 
of phrase; the play and pace of the repartee 
between Pandarus and Criseyde; the 
watchfulness behind Pandarus’s playful 
pedantry toward Troilus; sudden shifts in 
tonality from scene to scene or even 
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within scenes; the patient displays of 
thought and motive and feeling with which 
character-making decisions were rendered; 
the lyric loveliness, for example, of the 
garden scene in Il, 813 ff., when Criseyde’s 
heart was softened toward love, or of the 
master-scene in book III, with its dawn 
laments, so suggestive of Romeo and Juliet, 
and with the narrator’s own cry: “O blisful 
nyght, of hem so longe isought . . . ! Why 
ne hadde I swich oon with my soule 
ybought, Ye, or the leeste joie that was 
there?” 


At the end of a scene, launching into 
the subsequent plateau of summarized nar- 
rative required a change of voice. With 
transitions thus audibly marked, the striking 
symmetrical design of the scenario, not un- 
like that of The Knight’s Tale, rose into 
clear view. Book V, in which the action 
crumbles into a series of innumerable little 
semi-scenes and long stretches of sum- 
marized narrative (the camera-eye, as it 
were, drawing farther and farther from 
the action), emerged as dramatically most 
appropriate, not as the unfinished catch-all 
it has on occasion been thought to be. In 
it, the liveliness of dramatic mimicry grad- 
ually disappeared. At last, there was only 
the narrator, in propria persona spinning 
out the sorry end, the final vanity, of even 
this lovely love and adding his eloquent 
plea for heavenly love in perfect conson- 
ance with his opening proem. 

But the students did more than listen. 
After seven evenings of listening and 
with daytime classes partly given over to 
choral practice of pronunciation and to 
scansion, the students were ready to try 
reading aloud themselves. With the first 
two books having been read by the in- 
structor, each student was now assigned 
approximately a hundred lines from books 
III and IV. Each afternoon for a week, five 
students came for twenty-minute inter- 
views. During the interview, each student’s 
understanding and oral Middle English 
rendering of his passage was checked. Then 
his rendering of the passage was tape- 
recorded. In the evening, instead of hear- 
ing the instructor read, the audience 
listened to five fellow-students on tape, 
and, what was particularly valuable, each 
student heard himself read. Some six or 
seven turned out to be remarkably fine 
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readers, with a quite acceptable of 
sense of the dramatic values of the text. 
For two such readers, the class burst into 
spontaneous applause. Most readers were a 
decent average. Only two were inferior 
and really hard to listen to. 

The oral reading of the Troilus, thus 
conducted, occupied exactly one half the 
course—three weeks, or fifteen class days 
and evenings. The extra work it entailed 
was altogether repaid not merely by the 
high morale which intensified group ac- 
tivity always generates, but by class com- 
petence in the more important half of 
the course which lay ahead. As we turned 
now to look at the central action of the 
poem, it required no poky rethinking and 
searching to isolate what Troilus’s initial 
condition had been; what extrinsic force 
had initiated his conflict; what internal 
decision had confirmed and perpetuated 
it; what single operative character he dis- 
played in each carefully rendered decision; 
which decision (accompanied by how 
much debate!) was unqutstionably his fate- 
ful one; what the necessity and nobility 
and hence the irony of that decision were; 
what his final condition was, and why 
Chaucer added episodes tbeyond that con- 
dition. Examination of the ironies under- 
lying the action as it concerned Criseyde, 
Pandarus, Hector, and Deiphebus, and the 
grim lack of irony in the actions of Calchas 
and Diomede, was facilitated. Considera- 
tion of the scenario—of such questions as 
whether Chaucer dramatized the key scenes 
of the plot, whether he dramatized any un- 
necessary ones, whether their order was 
useful for the effect of the story, what 
the symmetries in the scenario achieved— 
was helped. Discussion of the narrator’s 
own character or persona—in his proems, in 
his intrusive comments, in the epilogue, and 
everywhere in that choice of words, figures, 
and details which Nevill Coghill has so 
happily called Chaucer’s “tone of voice,” 
his “perfect tact towards the idea he is 
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presenting”—was furthered. The contrast 
between Chaucer’s Troilus and Boccaccio’s 
Il Filostrato—in characters and incidents, in 
tone, in aim and total purport—stood out 
strikingly. 

Finally, the reading and assessment of a 
score of scholarly criticisms of the Troilus 
appeared to be for the students an im- 
pudent delight, not a drudging duty. What- 
ever else the Troilus was, the students knew 
it was no tragedy of Destiny or Fortune. 
They knew Troilus had not turned from a 
philosophical “way” and become a prey 
to pride and concupiscent passions. They 
were quite properly astounded that some- 
one should think he displayed a “craving 
for failure,” an incapacity for “actions 
relevant to his emotional desires.” They 
had heard Criseyde and seen that she 
sported no “middle class virtue,” was no 
“self-seeking and vain” trollop, “an 
victim to the temptations which misled her 
great mother, Eve.” Their experience of 
the poem made it patent that here was no 
“romance of a glamorous Middle Age, of 
a remote Troy, and—for at least one or 
two precious moments—of a magical no- 
where.” This fairly disposed of a small 
boatload of modern critics from Curry and 
Young to Theodore Stroud and D. W. 
Robertson, I fear. 

This is not the place to examine the 
rightness of the students’ views. Hoc alias 
et aliter. Here, the purpose has been merely 
to report that one experiment in the use 
of oral reading as a means of teaching 
Chaucer’s Troilus had three principal good 
effects: it taught students to read Chaucer 
aloud with reasonable correctness and in- 
terest-arousing expressiveness; it gave them 
a vital experience of the poem which en- 
abled them to reason about the poem re- 
and with ready evidence from 

e text; and it gave them a personal grasp 
of the m against which to measure, 
with delighted independence, the conflict- 
ing interpretations of the poem’s many 
critics. 


ANALYZING A NOVEL 
R. W. Lewrs 


Here is an old army method of instruc- 
tion that I find valuable in stimulating dis- 
cussion and research while studying the 


novel in sophomore literature classes. First 
I divide the class into committees of four 
to six students—depending on the size of 
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the class and the particular subject of the 
committee—and then I assign each group 
some aspect of the novel we wish to ana- 
lyze. Working with classes of thirty to 
thirty-five students, I find these six head- 
ings convenient: historical background, 
plot, setting, characters, style, and classifica- 
tion of the novel—a sort of catchall meant 
to lead to a general critical judgment. The 
students need some pretty specific idea of 
what they should be looking for as they 
read the novel and then discuss it, and so 
I hand out the following outline that is 
general enough to be useful in other 
analyses and specific enough to direct their 
thinking to details and concrete answers. 


I. Historical background 

. When was the novel written? What re- 
lation and/or significance does this date 
have to preceding, contemporary, and/ 
or succeeding events—literary publica- 
tions and important political, economic, 
or social occurrences? 

. What place does the novel hold in the 
author’s total work? 

. Are any circumstances of especial in- 
terest associated with the composition 
of the novel? Do these circumstances in 
any way aid in the better understanding 
of the novel itself? 


II. Plot 

. In about three hundred words give a 
synopsis of the story. 

. Is there a well unified beginning, middle, 
and end? 

. If there is more than one action in the 
novel, show which is the main and 
which the subordinate plots (subplots). 

. Is anything irrelevant to the main plot? 
If so, does it serve any purpose? 

. What is the nature of the conflict (or 
conflicts)? Are there complications to 
the main problem? Identify the pro- 
tagonist and antagonist. 

. Is our curiosity aroused? How? 

. What of dilemmas, irony, and fore- 
shadowing? 

. Is the conclusion of the story satisfac- 


tory? 
III. Setting 
. What is the historic time, place, and 
social background of the novel? 


2. 


3. 
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How much time does the action cover? 
How does the author treat time gaps? 
Which are the most interesting, striking, 
or important scenes? Refer to them spe- 
cifically, describe them briefly, and give 
your reasons for selecting them. 


. How is the setting presented? With 


photographic detail? Impressionistically 
through a few suggestive details? In- 
directly through thoughts and actions? 


IV. Characters 


. In a sentence or two sum up the ap- 


pearance and important characteristics 
of each major character. 


. Which characters change as the story 


proceeds? Do they change for the better 
or the worse? 


. Which characters are distinct individ- 


uals (round) and which types (flat)? 


. Does every character have a function 


in the story? What are the functions of 
the minor characters? Any foils? Are 
these minor characters interesting in 
themselves? 


. How are the principal characters pre- 


sented? By the author’s description and 
comment? By representation of the 
the thoughts and actions of the char- 
acters themselves? By observations and 
comments of the other characters? 


. Are the characters at once realistically 


consistent and also sufficiently moti- 
vated for whatever change occurs in 
them? 


. Toward which characters does the au- 


thor show sympathy? Toward which 
antipathy? 


V. Style 


. How would you describe the author’s 


style? Simple and clear-cut, complex and 
involved? Smooth and graceful, abrupt 
and harsh? Richly suggestive and im- 
lying much, lean and direct? 

Does the author’s style have individ- 


 uality? Could a book of his be recog- 


nized by the style alone? 


. Is there any humor in the novel? Is it 


uiet or broad? 
the dialogue appropriate to the 
ers? 
ow frequent are dramatic situations? 
How are they reached, by anticipation 
or surprise? How treated, by sugges- 
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tion or in detail? How rendered, by 

dialogue or by description? 

6. Are there any different rates of move- 
ment in the narrative? Where and why? 

7. Do you note abuse of digression? 

8. From what point of view is the novel 
written? Is the point of view consistent? 
Could it have been changed for the 
better? 

9. Copy some of the striking sentences 

that you consider full of meaning or 

particularly remarkable for their fresh- 
ness of statement. 


VI. Classification of the novel 


1. On what levels can the book profitably 
be read? (Plot, characters, emotional 
effect, theme.) Is this a novel of char- 
acter with the primary interest being 
in personalities? Of action, primary in- 
terest in events? Of setting, primary in- 
terest in environment? Of idea, primary 
interest in thesis or ethical significance? 


What is the theme or total meaning 
of the novel? Do all the elements sup- 
port that meaning? Are there other 
comments of significance—i.e., minor 
themes? Does the author raise questions 
or try to solve them? Is what he says 
worth saying? 


3. In what general literary tradition was 
the book written? Realistic, attempting 
to see life photographically with em- 
phasis on the difficulties, absurdities, 
animalities, and ironies? Romantic, at- 
tempting to see life idealistically with 
emphasis on the might-be or ought-to- 
be and avoiding the unpleasant? Nat- 
uralistic, fantastic, what have you? 


Nm 


The students also need to be warned that 
(1) although the questions are separate the 
answers should be in some unified form; 
(2) that they must illustrate from the text 
itself at every opportunity, either giving 
brief quotations or citing page or chapter 
numbers; and (3) that if they consult any 
other authors—which they are not en- 
couraged to do except in the first section 
—they must carefully credit their sources 
of fact or opinion. 

After appointing a chairman and secre- 
tary in each committee, the former to lead 
its meetings and divide the work load and 
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the latter to compile the findings of the 
group, I give them two or three meetings 
in which to hash out their problems and 
come up with some mutually satisfactory 
answers. The secretaries then type the 
groups’ findings (which generally run to 
two pages per committee) on Ditto masters 
to facilitate reproduction and compilation 
of the report, a copy of which is given 
to each student. Finally, after everyone 
has had an opportunity to read all the re- 
ports, the class meets as a whole again to 
discuss the complete analysis. Each chair- 
man leads a ten to twenty minute discus- 
sion of his group’s particular problems 
and discoveries, directing challenges to the 
particular committee member responsible 
for any debatable answer. 

This method has certain advantages that 
make it a valuable supplement to the usual 
lectures. Primarily it briefly shifts the bur- 
den of proof onto the student; he finds 
what it is like to be a careful critic who 
must be ready to defend his assertions. Of 
course, a good student should do this in 
his individual papers as well, but time 
simply does not permit us to discuss as a 
group each student’s papers, and reading 
one or two papers aloud in class is most 
often only interesting to their authors. This 
method also draws more students into the 
give and take so stimulating and desirable 
in a literature course. Whereas in previous 
discussions about ten per cent—three or 
four—of the students volunteered ninety 
per cent of the discussion, this group 
method draws out about two-thirds of the 
class and sometimes succeeds in encourag- 
ing them to become vocal members of 
the class. In addition, both the chairman 
and secretary of each committee receive 
a grade based on their part in the report, 
and this control—though perhaps unneces- 
sary—reassures the reluctant that his per- 
formance counts. 

Committee work seems desirable from 
the student’s point of view, too. The chair- 
men report full cooperation from their 
fellow students, and many find the close 
analysis aids them in writing their term 
papers on another novel. Not the least of 
the group work benefits is the change of 
pace the different approach makes. Since 
the questions assume some knowledge of 
critical terminology, we have lectures and 
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discussions concerning them that gradually 
lead into the full scale analysis timed for 
the middle of the semester. For this reason 
it would hardly be profitable to have the 
committee work near the beginning of 
the semester, and the welcome break in 
the usual discussions and lectures is best 
appreciated by the students midway 
through the term. 

The week this work consumes seems 
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amply justified by the eager, warm dis- 
cussions within the Fam and later among 
the whole class. The reports themselves 


need not be underestimated either, and al- 
though the students tend to get a thor- 
ough knowledge of only one section of 
the analysis, the sections are so obviously 
interrelated that, coupled with the read- 
ing of the novel itself, the students’ under- 
standing should be genuinely broadened. 


SoME Uses oF LINGUISTICS AND SEMANTICS 
IN FRESHMAN ENGLISH 


Byron GUYER 


I want to discuss six points at which 
two dimensions or universes of language 
come together. My experience in drawing 
on the findings of descriptive linguistics 
and on the analyses of semanticists for use 
in freshman English convinces me (as the 
somewhat similar experience of others has 
convinced them) that materials from lin- 
guistics and semantics are compatible, that 
they reinforce each other, and that to- 
gether they make the best course in fresh- 
man English that can be given these days. 
(By semantics I mean any systematic study 
of the meaning of meaning.) After using 
these materials in freshman English, in a 
grammar course for junior-year teacher 
candidates, and in a methods course for 
senior and first-year-graduate teacher can- 
didates, | believe that this content and the 
perspectives towards language inherent in 
this content measurably increase the stu- 
dent’s control of words, word patterns, and 
ideas. My teacher candidates who have 
completed their work and are now in the 
junior highs, senior highs, and junior col- 
leges are beginning to report to me that 
“this stuff works well with their classes.” 

Here are the six points: (1) the thor- 
ough understanding of the scientific 
method and the demonstrated ability to 
use it successfully on a sample of language; 
(2) the essentially arbitrary relation be- 
tween a symbol and what it stands for and 
“nonsense” words and essential signals; (3) 
giving up the myth of the King’s English— 
acceptance of variety, and appropriateness 
of language to situation, audience, and 
speaker or writer; (4) the relation be- 
tween the theoretical linguist and the 


English teacher; (5) ambiguity in syntax 
and in meaning; (6) understanding of the 
nature of oversimplification and control of 
the patterns of syntax to avoid it. 

Before plunging into some detail about 
these areas where linguistics and semantics 
overlap, let me try to answer a question 
a reader may be itching to ask: “Why not 
just teach grammar and syntax on a linguis- 
tic model, and then teach whatever is use- 
ful from semantics? Or semantics, then 
applied linguistics? Why interlace material 
from the two universes?” The answer that 
satisfies me for the present is that the se- 
mantic concepts provide a rational back- 
ground for the linguistic concepts and the 
easiest point of contact for the kinds of 
students | have been working with. My 
students tend to be earnest, rather literal- 
minded, and quite naive about language. 
Nearly all of them, for example, believe 
the myth that a word is a noun because it 
names a person, place, or thing. Even 
worse, they hold this belief solemnly and 
mean to teach it solemnly when they get 
into their jobs—a prospect as unpleasing 
as Orwell’s state in 1984. 

The scientific method is a marvelous 
teaching instrument and also the best means 
available at present for getting near the 
truth. Students like it because it gives 
them a useful tool. It seems to me worth- 
while in freshman English to begin with a 
thorough exposition of reasoning from par- 
ticular to general, of the nature of sampling, 
of control, and hypothesis, and of the in- 
ductive leap to generalization. Further- 
more, this method encourages students to 
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use their minds instead of accepting the 
mysterious dogma of teacher’s intuition 
about language. Since linguistics is based 
on the scientific method, the transition 
from the method itself to its application in 
language study is easy and pertinent. This 
is the point in freshman English where 
students can learn that speech is primary 
and that writing is saat wo and derived. 
Lead them to discover these places in the 
language where writing cannot easily con- 
vey meaning because it cannot carry over 
from speech certain important signals. For 
example, this written sentence loses some 
signals—“Junior, let that switch alone.” By 
contrast, when this is spoken with the 
overriding voice modulations of clipping 
and rasping, or with the voice modulations 
of openness and roundness, students see for 
themselves one of the chief reasons why 
written English must be so much fuller 
than spoken English to convey the same 
message. For the first utterance has to be 
written something like this: “With flushed 
face and a severe frown, the angry mother 
bit every word short. ‘Junior,’ she rasped, 
‘let—that—switch—alone.’ ” 


At every level of study—phonemic, mor- 
phemic, syntactic—linguistics show that the 
scientific method is worthwhile. Through 
its use the significant sounds, forms and 
patterns by which English signals mean- 
ing have been transferred from the plane 


of intuition to the plane of precise, con- 
scious description, where they become ma- 
nipulable not only intuitively by gifted 
students but consciously by all students. 
A second point at which linguistics and 
semantics converge is that of the relation 
of a symbol to what it stands for. As 
Whorf has shown, English speakers have 
become habituated to certain vowel and 
consonant combinations, so that other com- 
binations do not occur. It used to be 
thought that these other combinations were 
impossible to pronounce—say mfpz. But 
Whorf has demonstrated that such pos- 
sibility and impossibility is mercly a matter 
of habit. Within English, then, a new word 
(symbol for a new referent), say TV, will 
be governed by those phonemic habits 
which have become established for English. 
There is nothing intrinsically beautiful or 


ugly about certain vowel and consonant ... 


combinations; deeply established sound- 
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making habits encourage us to coin jeep 
for a new kind of vehicle, and the normal 
unwillingness to tackle new and hence at 
first difficult combinations discourages us 
from creating the symbol mfpz for that 
handy, hardy little car. Whorf has pointed 
out also how Lewis Carroll's nonsense 
words like toves, mimsy, borogroves, and 
outgrabe follow the phonemic patterns es- 
tablished by habit. 

A symbol gains significance by ar- 
bitrary convention, and so also by con- 
vention do sound patterns and syntactical 

tterns. Plenty Ay other ways of sym- 

lizing and patterning are equally good; 
we just happen to have the rooted habit 
of making our symbols and language the 
way we do. Once students understand this 
thoroughly and see language from this per- 
spective, they free of a good — 
foolish fears and notions and put their wi 
and good sense to work. They develop in- 
telligent respect for the power of the con- 
ventions of language without superstitious 
dread. 

Third, through studying the reality of 
language instead of the myth, students be- 
come on the one hand intelligently re- 
spectful of the enormous force of conven- 
tions in language and yet tolerant of the 
variations of speechways which constitute 
a dialect. In terms of regional dialect there 
is no one right way. Here again the ar- 
bitrary conventionality of symbols ‘is evi- 
dent, since the symbol easworm of one lo- 
cale, that of Rhode Island west of Nar- 
ragansett Bay and one town in the Berk- 
shires settled from Rhode Island, is no more 
valid than the symbol mudworm prevalent 
in Essex County, Massachusetts and “de- 
rivative settlements in New Hampshire,” as 
the Handbook of the Linguistic Geography 
of New England phrases the fact. What 
matters is the referent intended and under- 
stood by the symbol, for the connection be- 
tween the two is merely arbitrary and con- 
ventional. Is easworm a better word than 
mudworm? How many angels can dance on 
the point of a needle? Equally silly are 
questions about normal varieties of pro- 
nunciation, grammar, and syntax framed 
like the last two so as to preclude language 
reality. 

Fourth, the English teacher has to do 
something the theoretical linguist doesn’t— 
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help students develop the ability to make 
valid judgments about language in terms 
of appropriateness. But to be valid, judg- 
ment must be based on facts, and these the 
linguist supplies to the English teacher. 
Many English scholars have forfeited the 
right to be listened to, for their maps of 
language contain fountains of youth and 
caves of despair, unicorns and northwest 
passages existing only in their fancy. The 
inguists have pa provided the ac- 
curate maps of the real territory of lan- 
guage. For example, Professor Allen 
pointed out in an article on the linguistic 
atlases as teaching resources that teachers 
trained to say bwich for the word which 
may enforce this phonemic pattern on high 
school students growing up where educated 
people normally say wich. Consider again 
easworm and mudworm as another ex- 
ample of this principle. If the student is 
writing for Rhode Islanders easworm is a 
good choice. But ideally his English 
teachers will have all the facts and make 
them available. If that student writes for 
New Englanders angleworm is the more 
widely known word. If he needs a word 
which seems bookish to many New Eng- 
landers, earthworm will suggest that con- 
notation. 


Furthermore, the student has to make 
judgments about language himself. Jeffer- 
son pointed out that slaves do not learn 
democracy by remaining slaves; they have 
to practice being free men. So also, students 
of language must learn the factors influenc- 
ing appropriate language and then refine 
their judgment by making choices. So long 
as the teacher usurps by making judgments 
that are within the student’s power to make, 
the student is robbed of the chance to im- 
—_ his ability to judge for himself. 

erefore, the English teacher had better 
avoid the role of censor and serve instead 
as expert reporter and provider of plenty 
of practice of the real language of men in 
the real world of affairs as reported by his 
fellow professional, the linguist. 

Linguistic information about the signal- 
ing system of English—the voice contours 
or intonation patterns, the junctures, the 
morphemes which constitute the affix sys- 
tem, and so on—may very often utilize so- 
called nonsense words to draw attention 
to the signal being considered. With logical 
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sense shorn away, grammatical and syntac- 
tical functions stand in clear relief. Stu- 
dents discover new facts about the be- 
havior of their language and bring to con- 
sciousness facts learned long ago so well 
they have been dropped into forgetfulness. 
Sentences, then, like the following are use- 
ful. “Jones skronked his arm so distrous- 
fully that he was unable to bruple derbs 
for nearly a week. This was a hardship on 
Jones’s crew since he was the best brupler 
in the plant.” Skronked has the position and 
ending of any verb; distrousfully has the -ly 
bound morpheme of adverbs, and appears 
to have been formed from an adjective 
distrousful, which in turn contains the fa- 
miliar-ful adjective ending; to bruple has 
the position of an infinitive and precedes 
derbs, which has the -s plural bound mor- 
pheme. This -s could not be the third per- 
son singular present indicative because of 
position in this structure. “He was unable 
to bruple derbs” is structurally similar to 
‘he was unable to eat eggs” or “saw 
boards” or “change tires.” 

Fifth, sometimes an intonation pattern 
and a juncture—and these are important 
signals in the language—may be linked with 
ambiguity in logical or lexical meaning 
to show how these little signals can make 
a large difference in sense. Consider this 
syntactical unit: 


Woman without her man is lost. 


If the speaker says this unit straight through 
on one voice level, his sense is: 


Woman _ without her man is lost. 


But if the speaker says these same words 
with a downward glide of voice on woman 
and then a long pause, followed by an up- 
ward glide on without ber and then a pause, 
his sense is: 
N Sentence Modifier 
Woman. Without her, 


man is lost. 


Significant signal differences like this one 
can be precisely and economically handled 
with linguistic notation. While such no- 
tation was avoided in treating the above 
example, it should be pointed out that 
teachers of freshman English and their 
students will find the simple notation of 
Paul Roberts’s Patterns of English or that 
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of Lloyd and Warfel’s American English 
in its Cultural Setting a necessary tool for 
understanding language. 


Sixth, one of the most useful maps of 
the territory of language available from 
linguistics charts the basic sentence pat- 
terns of statement utterance. As Donald 
J. Lloyd, Paul Roberts, and others have 
shown, students develop better control of 
language when they practice constantly 
with these patterns. In my own classes 
pattern practice has been coupled with 
relevant concepts, such as over-simplifica- 
tion, and such linking seems to bring good 
results, since by this linking the intellectual 
content and its instrument, the syntactical 
pattern, are brought together. 


For example, one of the basic patterns of 
the sentence may be represented as 


N-—V. Any subject and nearly all verbs 
will fill this pattern. “They left,” or “Deer 
leap,” or “Strings vibrate.” Linguistically, 
the pattern may be extended on either side 
or on both sides and individual words op- 
erating as nouns and verbs may be de- 
veloped into quite complex structures while 


the skeletal relation of subject-verb re- 
mains simple and evident. Semantically or 
logically, the simpler and more wide open 
the syntactical pattern, the more limited by 
that simplicity are the ideas symbolized as 
content. The students might begin with 
the skeletal simplicity and the semantic 
over-simplification of: 


Adv 


Professors act absentmindedly. 
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The students must then take turns filling 
out the pattern quickly. They must keep 
this pattern, they must keep the relation- 
ships clear, and they must rid the state- 
ment of its over-generality and over- 
simplification. A lazy student may suggest: 


N Vv 


Adv. 
absent- 
mindedly. 


Adv. 


Some professors sometimes act 


Another student may make these changes: 


Adv. clause 
When a professor is deeply engaged in an 
absorbing problem, 

N Aux Adv. 
he may sometimes 


V— Adv. clause 
act as if he 

does not notice 

matters less im- 

portant than his 

program. 

With plenty of practice through all the 
patterns, most students improve a great 
deal in fluency, and even the sorriest make 
suprising improvement, and most students 
also improve in precision and fullness of 
thought. 

To sum up, semantics (not necessarily 
general semantics) and some relatively 
simple elements of logic give us excellent 
tools for improving thought. But since 
thought is as much a matter of language 
as it is of ideas. we need the excellent tools 
developed by modern linguistics. Together 
these tools enable us to develop the stu- 
dent’s power with language and thought 
to something near the limits of his in- 
telligence. 


Letter to 
Sir: 

The provocative reading of Hopkins’s 
“Windhover” Peter Lisca furnished us (CE, 
Dec. 1957) disturbed me greatly, and it was 
with difficult thought I uncovered the hidden 
flaw in the “purely literal level” of his. read- 
ing. I question his right to read Hopkins’s 
words thee, chevalier, dear, and here as re- 
ferring to the poet’s “heart” when he himself 
summarily puts down other interpretations of 
the same words as references to Christ. It 
seems his interpretation of the tercets which 
are trouble cau would have the humbler 
elements of plough and embers as parts in- 
ferior to the brute beauty, valour, act, air, 
pride, and plume in a gradation of symbols— 
an interpretation the preached literalism of his 


the Editor 


readings makes hard to accept. I think Mr. 
Lisea’s declination of a particular meaning of 
buckle, as well as the idea of the falcon prey- 
ing on a sparrow, are out of his literalness al- 
together. 

Perhaps more fruitful than literalness would 
be an approach to the poem from the direct 
front, the emotional onslaught of its intense 
excitement. Quite unliterally, it seems to me 
that the beauty of challenged but successful 
action, not moralizing introspection, would be 
a function more in keeping with the celebrant 
attitude of the poem and the whole of Hop- 


kins’s poetry. 
Joun D. Howarp 
Sr. Simons IsLanp, 
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Rebuttal 


John Lydenberg’s “Cozzens and the Critics,” CE, Dec. 1957 


Love By ApvERSE PossEssION: 
Tue Case or Mr. Cozzens 


Joun T. Freperick 


Reporting a survey of some fifty novels deal- 
ing with World War II, in an article in this 
magazine for January 1956, I stated my con- 
clusion that Guard of Honor, by James Gould 
Cozzens, was the best of these novels and a 
work of genuine literary distinction. For a 
dozen years I have been telling the students 
in my classes in modern fiction that I regard 
Cozzens’s The Just and the Unjust as one of 
the most notable of recent American novels 
and its author as perhaps the most promising 
of our contemporary writers. When a new 
novel by Cozzens was announced after a long 
interval, I looked forward to it with high 
expectations, some enthusiastically favorable 
reviews, and the fact that it immediately gained 
the best-seller list, intensified my _ interest. 
When finally I was able to obtain a copy of 
By Love Possessed, and read it, I was keenly 
disappointed. Its actual quality seems to me 
to justify indictment both of the novel itself 
as a work of art and of those reviewers who 
have extolled it. Further, it presents problems 
which are characteristic ar indeed sympto- 
matic in much of our contemporary fiction 
as a whole, and for this reason are especially 
worthy of careful consideration. 


The aspect of Mr. Cozzens’s new novel which 
first impressed me is its relation to his work 
of fifteen years ago, The Just and the Unjust. 
Actually, it is in large part a reworking of 
the material of the earlier novel. The basic 
subject is the same: the experience of a lawyer 
in a small Pennsylvania city. The major nar- 
rative sequence is in each case the story of 
a criminal case in which the central character 
acts as counsel: in The Just a prosecution for 
murder, in BLP the investigation of a charge 
of rape. The ultimate dramatic action is the 
same in both books; force of circumstances 
compelling the partial relinquishment of pro- 
fessional ideals—perhaps quixotic—in order to 
come to terms with the practical word. There 
are substantial Prrtweciont wee in all the major 
characters. In The Just the central figure is 
Abner Coates, a young assistant district at- 
torney. He is placed in dramatic relation to, 
and is influenced by, his father—also a lawyer 
—and by his senior associate, the district 
attorney. In BLP the central character is Ar- 


thur Winner, a man of middle age who is a 
partner in a —— and respected law 
firm. He is influenced by his father, one of 
the founders of the firm, who though dead 
is a major force in the novel through Arthur 
Winner’s memories of him; and by his — 
ner, Julius Penrose. Coates’s father has suffered 
a paralytic stroke and is partially disabled. 
Penrose has been crippled by infantile pa- 
ralysis. There are similar correspondences 
among the minor characters. 


In one aspect, then, BLP is clearly an expan- 
sion, an extended and enriched version, of the 
earlier novel. In The Just the many minor 
characters and the numerous subordinate com- 
plications are presented concisely though not 
sparely, and are firmly related to the central 
character of Coates and the central story of 
the murder trial. In BLP, minor characters in 
even greater numbers are given, in most cases, 
much fuller treatment. A_ specific example 
may point the difference. In The Just there is 
a young lawyer of high ideals who gains the 
favor of Coates. He is presented in dramatic 
terms on several occasions, but each time 
briefly and in immediate relation to the prog- 
ress of the murder trial. In BLP there is a 
similar young lawyer of high professional 
standards who wins Winner’s favor. In this 
book we are given ten solid pages of exposition 
and analysis of this young man in Winner's 
mind— intervening between a question asked 
by the young man and Winner's reply. 

The material so presented is interesting in 
itself—as in similar material related to other 
minor characters, similarly introduced—and is 
brilliantly written. But inevitably it robs the 
later novel of the sustained momentum, the 
steadily mounting dramatic tension, which 
mark The Just. Further, the fullness of these 
individual treatments, their very richness and 
— give them a centrifugal effect. The 
actually rather colorless character of Winner 
himself, and the essentially trivial events of the 
elaborated criminal case, prove definitely in- 
adequate to hold them in an integrated whole. 
The novel becomes digressive in effect, flac- 
cid in structure, ultimately dull. 

Mr. Cozzens’s style in BLP displays a dif- 
ference from that of The Just and indeed of the 
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whole body of his earlier work, which paral- 
lels the change in the treatment of characters 
and contributes substantially to the effects just 
noted. His sentences have become longer, 
more complicated, sometimes so obscure as to 
necessitate a second reading. Faulknerian 
echoes appear in the use of entheses within 
parentheses, resemblances to the later James in 
progressively attenuating qualifications. These 
qualities are not noticeable in such fine 
sages as the whole incident of Winner's visit 
to the lakeside resort—perhaps the best thing 
in the book. They become obtrusive in Win- 
ner’s interior meditations and in the pontifical 
utterances of Penrose, which are in sharp con- 
trast to the speeches (similar in function) of 
Coates’s father in The Just. Indeed, his pon- 
derous periods, his habitual tone of superiority 
and infallibility, and his reiterated references 
to his physical condition combine to make 
Penrose something of a bore. 

It may be argued that Mr. Cozzens’s new 
novel is unified by the theme suggested by its 
title. There is some evidence that he intended 
this book to be a treatise on love—distin- 
guished from the earlier novel by being not 
only a novel about a lawyer but specifically 
a novel about a lawyer’s love life and about 
love in general. If this be so, thoughtful readers 
must conclude that the treatise is singularly 
inadequate. The only kind of love emphasized 
or extensively treated in BLP is that defined 
by Francis Ellery in Cozzens’s Ask Me Tomor- 
row (1940): compulsive, selfish, primarily 
sexual. This limitation could be defended as 
characterization of narrowly limited characters 
were not the subject of love repeatedly and 
extensively dealt with in general terms, both 
in the magisterial discourses of Penrose and 
in the introspection of Winner—but always 
under the same low ceiling. The relation be- 
tween Winner and his present (second) wife 
is rather firmly established as harmonious, 
—— and affectionate. But the most 
emphatic dramatic statement of this harmony 
is a 600-word account of sexual intercourse. 
One example of what might be considered 
unselfish and non-sexual love is vouchsafed: 
that of Helen Detweiler, a secretary in the 
office of Winner and his associates, for her 
younger brother. But we are promptly shown 
that Helen is sexually abnormal—incapable of 
understanding and much less of experiencing a 
normal relation with men; and that this love 
is destructive. It ends with Helen’s suicide, a 
touch of melodrama required by the some- 
what vague and tortuous plot that ultimatel 
compels Winner’s ial abandonment of his 

ofessional ideals. It is sufficiently ugly in its 
realistic details, but definitely unmoving. 

The treatment of sex in BLP raises a more 
specific question. The novel contains three 
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extended and explicit accounts of sexual inter- 
course, and sexual details and images are con- 
stantly prominent throughout the book. The 
roblem presented by this emphasis is not, 
or our present purposes, moral, or even one 
of taste. It is esthetic—a question of ar- 
tistic effectiveness, of auctorial consistency and 
integrity. The first of the three extended 
treatments of the sexual act, in connection 
with the charge of alleged rape, is probably 
justified: bare, clinical, concrete, it perhaps 
establishes as could be done in no other way 
the sordidness of the event and the baseness 
and selfishness of the characters involved. In 
the other extended treatments of the sexual act 
in BLP (both experiences of Winner, one in 
adultery with his partner’s wife, the other 
with his own second wife) the treatment varies, 
perhaps appropriately. The adulterous encoun- 
ter is held to the level of sensation, with the 
most explicit literal details of organs and 
sense impressions. In the second case, similarly 
explicit anatomical and tactual details are 
supplemented by an attempt at poetic expres- 
sion of emotion by means of rhapsodic prose. 

The emphasis on sex which results not only 
from these three incidents, but much more 
from the constantly recurring sexual images 
and sexually suggestive details throughout the 
book, constitutes a marked departure from 
Cozzens’s earlier practice as a realistic novelist. 
Yet in The Last Adam the relation between 
Doctor Bull and Janet Cardmaker is abun- 
dantly clear without detailed treatment, and 
serves an essential function in the forceful 
and wholly admirable characterization of Dr. 
Bull in that novel. In The Just and the Unjust 
Cozzens manages to convey the completeness 
of the relationship of Coates and Bonnie 
Drummond as at once physical and much 
more without the slightest exploitation of the 
sexual. In Guard of Honor the relation be- 
tween Captain Nathaniel Hicks and WAC 
Lieutenant Amanda Turck is marked by sym- 
pathy and firm insight, achieving a valid con- 
tribution to the total effect of the novel, while 
remaining entirely free from such emphasis 
on the sexual as marks BLP. This abrupt de- 
parture from Cozzens’s own earlier example 
gives the reader a choice between two con- 
clusions. The first of these alternatives we 
can reject, in view of Cozzens’s already assured 
place as a novelist and the integrity of his 
earlier work: that, having marked the financial 
success of such novels as Peyton Place, he has 
undertaken to solicit the poner of that 
portion of the reading public which has made 
those novels best sellers. We are compelled to 


conclude, then, that he has chosen deliberately 
to present the subject of love with such em- 
phasis on the merely sexual as he has provided 
m BLP, 
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BY LOVE POSSESSED 


Doubtless Cozzens thinks of himself as a 
realist, and on the showing of the whole body 
of his work he richly deserves that title as 
one of honor. He is clearly one of the best 
we have. But in the treatment of sex in BLP 
he is an inverted sentimentalist: by which I 
mean that he distorts the subject by excessive 
emphasis on only one part of it. He is, simply, 
false to the general truth of human experience. 

One other aspect of BLP requires attention: 
its treatment of Catholicism. I approach this 
subject with hesitation because, though I am 
not myself a Roman Catholic, I am a teacher 
at the University of Notre Dame. I am aware 
that Catholic criticism has not always been 
just or objective in its judgment of fiction 
in which Catholicism is treated, and I fore- 
see that those who admire BLP will reject 
anything I may say on this subject as preju- 
diced because of my connection with a Catho- 
lic university. However, I feel that this aspect 
of the novel is so prominent as to demand 
consideration. 


In at least six preceding novels—Confusion 
(1924), Cock Pit (1928), The Son of Perdition 
(1929), Men and Brethren (1936), Ask Me To- 
morrow (1940), and The Just and the Unjust 
(1942)—Cozzens has treated Catholicism 
briefly and in passing: either in the form of 
a question as to whether Catholic education 
is beneficial and/or whether the Catholic faith 
is conceivably acceptable to a rational person; 
or in dramatic terms of people, places, action. 
Each time a negative conclusion is arrived at 
or an unfavorable impression rendered. No 
fault can be found with these earlier treat- 
ments. They are not extensive or emphasized, 
and are acceptable as valid elements of the in- 
tended characterization. In BLP the case is 
quite different. Here the subject of Catholicism 
is dramatized or discussed in successive treat- 
ments extending through many ipeses- One of 
the important characters, the wife of Penrose, 
Winner’s partner and adviser, is approaching 
or is strongly inclined toward conversion. The 
friend who is chiefly influencing her in that 
direction, a Mrs. Pratt, pays a visit to Winner, 

esumably to discuss the matter with him. 

urther, Catholicism is the subject of one of 

Julius’s discourses, eight pages in length, and 
clearly auctorial in tone and sanction, .as are 
the similar extensive interior meditations on 
the subject by Winner. There can be no 
question, then, that Catholicism is presented 
overtly and substantially in this novel as one 
of its major subjects and purposes. 

Ford Madox Ford says in Joseph Conrad: A 
Personal Remembrance, reporting conversations 
between Conrad and himself on the problems 
of the writer of fiction, that they agreed that 
the novelist will do well to avoid topics of 
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current controversy. If, they further agreed, a 
writer feels a compulsion to propagandize, 
“You must then invent, justify and set going 
in your novel a character who can convin- 
cingly express your views. If you are a gentle- 
man you will also invent, justify and set going 
characters to express views opposite to those 
you hold.” This seems a reasonable and in- 
deed an obligatory standard for the true 
realist. 


In BLP, the woman who is said to be ap- 
proaching conversion—the wife of Penrose— 
is a drunkard and an adulteress. Her friend 
who is the only spokesman for the Church 
in the dramatic action of the novel easily wins 
the blue ribbon in Cozzens’s populous and im- 
pressive gallery of unpleasant people. She 
is vain, selfish, dishonest, sensual. Her chief 
motive in the visit to Winner is the excite- 
ment of her own sexual imagination by in- 
ducing him to discuss details of his adulterous 
relation with Marjorie Penrose. Sexually sug- 

estive details are used so lavishly in descri 
ing her and narrating her actions as to become 
ineffective through monotony and result in 
an effect of caricature rather than characteriza- 
tion. Further, she is childishly frightened by 
a snake and as a result is compelled to make 
a precipitate retreat to the bathroom. In short, 
she is treated with such obvious malicious 
contempt as is directed toward no other sub- 
stantial character in the whole range of Coz- 
zens’s fiction. The only other representatives 
of the Catholic Church mentioned in BLP 
are presented indirectly. Winner discusses with 
Julius Penrose, and meditates on for several 

ges, a visit to him by the local priest who 

as appealed to him, as a member of the 
school board, against the showing of “sex 
education” movies in the public high school. 
Penrose and Winner are especially impressed 
by Father Albright’s faulty pronunciation and 
his red face, and by his tactless persistence. 
Finally, there are brief references by Penrose 
to Mrs. Pratt’s “pet monsignor,” who is, he 
thinks, now so busy writing “more or less 
maudlin best-selling books” and as “a radio 
and television performer” that he is no longer 
willing to temporize with Marjorie Penrose in 
her indecision, and is pressing her, in Penrose’s 
phrase, “to piss or get off the pot.” 

Cozzens has every right to dislike Catholics 
and Catholicism, and to express his dislike in 
his fiction if he chooses to do so. If, however, 
he introduces the subject with an obvious con- 
troversial intention, as he does in BLP, and 
proceeds to treat it in a fashion which is 
demonstrably unfair—flagrantly so in his 
choice of characters to represent Catholicism 
—the product is at destructive variance with 
his implicit purposes and commitments as a 
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realistic novelist. He demeans himself as an 
artist and impairs his book as a work of literary 
art. 
Mr. Cozzens will be little interested in this 
or any other comment on BLP, and rightly so. 
His “case” is his own concern, and his findings 
will be apparent in his subsequent work if at 
all. The case of contemporary American 
criticism, on the other hand, is one of quite 
definite public and general concern. Why, 
when a novelist of high achievement and 
promise produces a work clearly inferior in 
significant respects to his earlier work and 
clearly faulty in relation to accepted stand- 
ards of realistic fiction, have some of our re- 
viewers hailed the work in such terms as 
“Summa cum laude,” “a marvelous book .. . 
wise and profound,” “clearly his masterpiece,” 
“lifts Mr. Cozzens to a secure place in the 
whole body of American literature”? There 
are some positive and highly honorable ex- 


Mr. Lydenberg’s article in the Dec., 1957 
CE sets forth the following argument: mature 
and intelligent readers like Cozzens,; immature 
and adolescent readers prefer Faulkner or Sa- 
linger. I like Cozzens; if you admire Faulkner 
or Salinger . . . . What an interesting piece of 
logic! 

In answer to Mr. Lydenberg: the critics of 
Cozzens have been silent not because there is 
nothing to say but because they have been 
polite. But with Mr. Lydenberg’s article, that 
time is passed. By Love Possessed, the novel 
that has brought Cozzens to notice again, not- 
withstanding its repeated weeks on the best- 
seller list is no American masterpiece. 

When Spenser sent his knights out to fight, 
he provided as enemies dragons, magicians, 
sorceresses against whom the knight could 
test his character, his strength, his faith. Not 
so Cozzens with his champion of enlightened 
conservatism, Red Cross Knight Arthur Win- 
ner, who knocks over the largest collection of 
straw men any novelist has assembled for his 
hero since Jack Armstrong, the All-American 
Boy. Reading BLP is like watching Oklahoma 

lay Southeastern Louisiana State. One finds 
himself after the first sixty points, after the 
first hundred pages, building up an immense 
dislike for Sir Arthur, an immense sympathy 
for the people whom Sir Arthur’s coach, 
Cozzens, has selected for him to dispose of. 

Now at the head of the best-seller list, BLP 
invites comparison with Peyton Place which it 
superseded as favorite; but whereas PP put to- 
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COZZENS AND A CRITIC 


Joun HERMANN 


ceptions to this paean of praise. But of those 
reviewers who have quite literally gone over- 
board there are certain inescapable questions 
to be asked. Did they view BLP through 
glasses rosily tinted by earlier reading experi- 
ence? Were their expectations of excellence 
so strong that they could not achieve objective 
judgment? Did they scent a certain best seller 
and hasten to ascend the bandwagon? Or— 
more probably—have they looked so long and 
so pe accor at run-of-the-mill current novels 
in their preponderant mediocrity that they 
have no other standard of comparison? For 
certainly in spite of its grave defects By Love 
Possessed contains work vastly superior in 
many ways to all but a little of contemporary 
fiction. Whatever the explanation, the facts 
in the case of too many of our reviewers re- 
quire a directed verdict of “guilry” on either 
or both of two counts: (1) incompetence; (2) 


irresponsibility. 


gether a collection of all the hackneyed situa- 
tions ssible in fiction, it did so without 
paren amy Cozzens, under the guise of a 
mature, major novelist, has put together with 
approval, in his hero, Sir Arthur, all the dis- 
like the enlightened conservative feels for 
people of different classes—economic, social, 
religious—and applauds discreetly as his hero 
knight demolishes with one stroke of his 
shining intelligence all the shanty-Irish district 
attorneys who, eaten by ambition, presume to 
be judges, all the illiterate Hungarian for- 
eigners whose daughters are not very nice 
irls, all the fatuous Catholics, all the angry 
a who work in factories rather than in 
law offices, all the wives who have tried to 
seduce him, all the adolescents who have given 
him trouble by not being older. 

An attack on such people is always appeal- 
ing, for it articulates cleverly what inarticulate 

ople cannot do for themselves, and it does 
it under the sanction, under the aegis, of a 
“major American novelist.” But instead of 
having his Sir Arthur fight and rout an 
Hungarian girl, let us say, Cozzens would have 
him fight an Hungarian refugee. Instead of 
having his Sir Arthur send the nitwit Catholic, 
Mrs. Pratt (whose name itself is an indication 
of Cozzens’s level of humor) running to the 
bathroom to dissipate her mysticism, let us say 
he measures his Sir Arthur against the char- 
acter of the priest in Graham Greene’s The 
Labyrinthine Ways. In short, Cozzens in set- 
ting up his protagonist has written one of the 
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BY LOVE POSSESSED 


most intellectually sophomoric books a major 
novelist has signed his name to. 

In addition to this minimizing of opponents 
for the glory of his hero, Cozzens has lost 
control of his style. Heretofore, it has been 
safely correct—ponderous, but his own. Now, 
however, there is no trouble tracing out, as in 
a freshman theme, the latest authors that Coz- 
zens, Sir Arthur, has been reading—Tennyson, 
Shakespeare, Donne—so that reading the de- 
scription of the amoral son — upon the 
training ship, one is forced to recall phrase by 
phrase “The Eagle” of Tennyson; so that one 
recognizes, with something of a shock also, 
that the description of the suicide of the sec- 
retary, Helen Detweiler, is from Cleopatra’s 
last speech. Such allusions, such reliance on 
other peoples’ tone for moments of importance, 
are indicative not of a distinctive prose style 
of Hemingway or of Faulkner, with whom 


Cozzens has been not only hastily but rashly 
grouped, but of a writer who — the prose 
that he characteristically uses unable to carry 
his idea or his emotion goes to someone else 
for the image, goes to someone else for help. 

One could send Cozzens to Tennyson again, 
I suppose, for his description of Sir Arthur’s 
love-making to Britomartis: Better to have 
loved and been silent than to have loved and 
tried to describe it as Cozzens has. For it is 
laughter, not passion, that finally shakes Sir 
Arthur’s_ bed. 

A best-seller this novel may be, but the 
distinction seems slight. A good novel, a novel 
that puts Cozzens with Hemingway and Faulk- 
ner as a “major writer” it certainly is not. 
And “For Esmé,” in retrospect, seems a very 
good short story indeed, a page of it superior 
to any of the four saad in By Love Pos- 
sessed. Even though Esmé is a girl. 


CozzeENs: SOME RESERVATIONS ABout BLP 
WILLIAM Frost 


Having just read By Love Possessed and 
also Mr. John Lydenburg’s enthusiastic “Coz- 
zens and the Critics” in the Dec. CE, I want 
to enter a demurrer. Why, asks Mr. Lyden- 
burg, have critics and teachers taken so little 


notice of Cozzens? Because, I suggest, Coz- 


zens just isn’t what he’s being cracked up to 
be. Entertaining slickly constructed 
though BLP unquestionably is, to confuse it 
with “one of the finest novels of this century” 
(I quote the blurb) is like taking Disneyland 
for the Museum of Modern Art. 

Five things, at least, keep BLP from being 
worth more attention from critics and scholars 
than Cozzens, according to Mr. Lydenburg, 
has been getting up to now: characterization, 
style, dialogue, point of view, and _ setting. 
Under each of these headings I will try to 
present, as is only fair, a little specific evi- 
dence. 

One does not have to read very far into 
BLP to get an idea of what the characteriza- 
tion will be like. Here is Mr. Eliot Woolf, a 
New York lawyer of Jewish descent but 
F piscopalian profession: “What line of thought 
brought Mr. Woolf to perceive error in the 
faith of his father? What considerations pro- 
duced the formal abjuring? Had light blasted 
him, like St. Paul, a little this side of Damascus? 
Had he, like St. Peter, seen a multitude of 
fishes and fallen on his knees?” And a few 
pages further on: “Glimpsing Mr. Woolf's face 
in the mirror again, Arthur Winner could see 
his lips form a smile, deprecatory, intentionally 
ingratiating. . . . Did you forget at your peril 
the ancient grudge that might be fed if Mr. 


Woolf could catch you once upon the hip?” 

And here is Miss Helen Detweiler, who, 
orphaned at sixteen by a boating accident to 
her parents, has spent thirteen years support- 
ing and making a home for her much younger 
brother, Ralph: “From a marriage bed, from 
that loathed warmth, Ralph was plainly Helen’s 
deliverer, and her boy savior. Had a little girl, 
outside a big bedroom’s blank closed door of 
a hall’s late night or early morning, heard a 
big bed, during the day always neatly made, 
silent, and motionless, now sounding with dim 
persistence, with the quicker and quicker 
rhythmic creak of a horror that was in the 
end to prove punishable by drowning? Who 
knew? Helen herself might not be allowed to 
remember.” 

Who knew? Well, the novelist evidently did 
—the trouble being just that this particular 
novelist knows so much and knows it so patly. 
From the plain spinster engaged to the much- 
mothered clergyman to the nymphomaniacal 
wife of the cynical crippled attorney, from 
Noah Tuttle, the octogenarian fuddy-duddy, to 
Veronica Kovacs, the teen-aged tart from the 
other side of the tracks (“I gather the girl 
comes from down the county; Pole; Hun- 
garian; or something”), the portraits in the 
Cozzens gallery have a much too predictable 
look; the Freudian or socio-economic wheels 
that move the puppets are far too well oiled. 
If, in Mr. Cozzens’s world, one runs into an 
effeminate-appearing man who has been at one 
time suspected of immoral intentions towards 
boys, what will he turn out to be, by vocation 
of avocation? A choirmaster. 
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Of much of the prose in this novel the 
extracts just quoted concerning Mr. Woolf and 
Miss Detweiler can stand as fair samples: 
smooth, rhetorical, and efficient. More rhet- 
orical—at times over-rhetorical—are the pas- 
sages in which the college-bred protagonist 
couches his musings in phrases extracted from 
a number of authors, mostly poets, and worked 
into the flow of the narrative; in general, this 
literary feat is gracefully enough performed, 
even when one jumps, as on page 401, from 
MacFlecknoe to King Lear in the space of 
four lines. Turgid indeed, however, are the 
occasional passages of Cozzens’s own prose- 
poetry manufactured for such special occasions 
as = mating, on pages 264 to 265, of the 
protagonist and his wife. For literary sex, give 
me the third book of Troilus and Criseyde 
any day, in preference to this. 

Like his prose in general, Cozzens’s dialogue 
tends to be “literary” in both the good and 
bad senses of that word—good in its handling 
of uneducated speech, for example, where the 
choice of idiom is ordinarily both tactful and 
convincing (he never tries for merely dialectal 
effects). On the other hand, his educated 
characters have an awkward tendency to ad- 
dress each other in complete essays or edi- 
torials: one on the origins of anti-Semitism 
in Brocton, for example, or another (pp. 224- 
225) on the dogma of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. These essays are some- 
times witty, informed, even mildly epigram- 
matical (“if hypocrisy can be said to be the 
homage vice pays to virtue, theology could be 
said to be a homage nonsense tries to pay 
to sense”); but as representations of human 

ech—even of the conversation of eloquent 
lawyers—they are too highly structured to be 
convincing, and some of them are also dull. 
There is a Mrs. Pratt, for example, who must 
be one of the least interesting windbags in 
modern fiction; she talks largely in essays. 

My main objection to the novel's point of 
view toward life is that it seems to me—like 
some of the characterization—too crude and 
oversimple to merit the attention Mr. Cozzens’s 
admirers think scholars and critics should pay 
this novel. Early in the story, for example, we 
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As a writer who wants both critical and 
financial success, it occurs to me that | have 
been following the wrong ideas in writing 
fiction. Therefore, in order to practice my 
new art, | have written the following sketch. 
1 am a novice at this kind of thing, and of 
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see through the eyes of Mr. Woolf, on a visit 
from New York, the home of the protagonist: 
“Then he looked the gate, set back with 
formal curved wings and white with 
urn-topped finials, to the drive and up the 
long lawn under the sycamores to the ample 
house whose solid walls in harmonious shades 
of aged, uncoursed fieldstone rose luminous 
and warm in the dappling of the sun across 
them.” Mr. Woolf is at once impressed: “This 
Brocton might remain an unconsequential 
town; but he could guess, gratified, that this 
company he kept was the most superior the 
town had to offer—people with nice pro 
erties,” etc. Despite a touch of irony at Mr. 
Woolf's expense (“Mr. Woolf . . . had plainly 
made a rapid computation and revised upward 
certain estimates”), the distinction between 
the responses of this mildly satirized metro- 
politan Babbitt and those the reader is meant 
to feel toward the subject-matter of the novel 
never becomes precisely sharp. 

Which brings me to Brocton, the value- 
center of BLP; Brocton, the community in 
which Mr. Cozzens’s puppets live their lives; 
in terms of which they order their relations 
to each other; and to preserve the decencies 
of which they ultimately sacrifice their in- 
tegrities. Brocton, alas, remains only a name, 
unrealized in a novelist’s sense—you cannot 
see it, feel it, touch it as you can Chandrapore 
in A Passage to India or Equity in A Modern 
Instance (Howells, Mr. Lydenburg reports, has 
been suggested as a parallel figure to  eecery 
Or one could mention St. Paul, Minnesota, or 
West Egg, Long Island, in the fiction of Fitz- 
= or the town in Alan Seager’s “This 

own and Salamanca.” Or Hardy’s Caster- 
bridge, for that matter, or—but stop! Is not 
all this very unfair to Mr. Cozzens? What is 
the evidence that his latest novel is entered 
for any such stakes? Why can’t it be taken for 
escape literature only, solid entertainment a 
bit more intellectual than J. P. Marquand? 
Very well; I acquiesce; my reservations are 
cavilling merely—but in answer to Mr. Lyden- 
burg’s article I must protest that talk of Ph.D. 
theses on Cozzens or of Cozzens as a staple 
author in American literature courses seems 
to me premature. 


DEATH, AND TAXES 
A. M. Trssetts 


course 1 will have to rewrite my little piece; 
there are some clear places in it. 
1 


The trouble with me is, thought Arthur 
Dinner as he massaged his tender stomach 
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with his left hand (he wasn’t really left- 
handed—it was merely that he had sprained 
his right hand earlier winding the great bro- 
caded clock that stood in old Joshua Kettle’s 
bedroom (the elepiastic clock that symbolized 
all that old Joshua stood for: honesty, for- 
titude, New England crustiness—)); but Ar- 
thur Dinner was wandering. What was it his 
first wife, wy” had said? “Arthur Dinner, 
your stomach is like a pear.” But, as it turned 
out, the remark was not poor Charity’s first 
attempts at lovemaking; not because Charity 
was frigid (she was; there was no doubt of 
that), but because she recognized that the 
bulge in Arthur Dinner’s abdomen presaged 
the first tender onslaughts of the spiritual decay 
that the body’s falling away symbolized—in 
short, to be brief, appendicitis. And while Ar- 
thur Dinner writhed on the table under the 
surgeon’s knife (some unkind wit in the 
lovely, aristocratic, Republican New England 
town was ungentlemanly enough to murmur 
something about the Dinner table), Charity 
died, leaving Arthur Dinner with a child to 
bring up, Lillian, Lil for short; and Arthur 
Dinner, wise as he was, wise as the lawyer is 
wise, wise as the aristocrat is wise, did not fret 
about his pale wife’s death—and lived on. 


2 
“It is your masochistic elegance, Arthur,” 


said Julian ag his oldest friend. “You 


have the durable faith of the pyschotic; you 
hear the puny call of meddlesome mankind 
down the halls of Time; however, you are 
not a loose liver; you have some sympathy; 
but I, I am different—” (Julian was different, 
truly; he was a basket case; that is, to explain: 
he had no arms and legs. He pointed his cane 
at the fireplace; he had to hold it in his 
mouth to do so)—“I,” continued Julian, “de- 
spite my manual and pedal infirmities, or— 
ha ha—lack of them, F hee my wife, even 
though, Ave Atque Vale, she doesn’t love 
me.” 


“One must get along, Julian,” Arthur Din- 
ner said softly. 

“Yes, yes indeedy,” said Julian. “But you 
must recognize my problem with Marjoram. 
Ah,” he said aiming the cane shakily at the 
mantelpiece, “ah, what price man payeth for 
certainty. Does she or doesn’t she. Belief in the 
Democratic Party has made my wife a different 
woman. She runs with a charming, college 
crowd; as Gilbert would have said, the peri- 
patetics of long-haired esthetics. I find,” he 
said with a wry smile (he was forced to dro 
his cane in order to smile wryly), “that both 
my wife’s mind and her bed. 
occupied nowadays.” 

Arthur Dinner stirred. He, too, remembered 
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the search with Marjoram, time and 
space, defined only by the box of love. Stained 
mattresses and a stained conscience. His con- 
science, he knew, he had under control; but 
Marjoram’s was under the control of the 
Democratic Party. Arthur Dinner thought of 
his second wife, Hadda, while his friend, 
Julian Penwipe, rambled brilliantly on. Hadda 
was an athletic woman, being a P.E. major at 
Brooton Junior College. She was very tough, 
Arthur reflected. Once, after a session on the 
love mat, it had taken them all night to get 
loose from one another. Well, Arthur Dinner 
thought, one must live on. 
3 

The sound of his friend’s voice was soothing, 
and Arthur Dinner was able still for a lites 
while (although it couldn’t be for long—Julian 
was pointing the cane desperately at him now, 
again, and waving his stumps—) to think his 
own conservative thoughts about life. Con- 
sider Mrs. Pooler—the Democratic Party 
Committeewoman—who had caught him in 
the bathroom with no clothes on; standing 
there at the cracked door, her mighty body 

ushed against it, she forced him inexorably 
menial until at last she was there, with him, 
and he sat on the toilet seat and she on the 
edge of the bathtub; and with her terrible, 
- female logic she washed over him her 
creed of faith. “I believe,” she said; “and how 
good it feels to have faith.” She put her hand 
on his wet leg (for he had not had a chance 
to wipe with a towel after his bath); “I believe, 
and so must you; for the Faith stands between 
us and the starving Millions. You have,” she 
continued softly, yet loudly, “your Rock, the 
Law; what is right, what is wrong; I have 
the Party, what is right and what is never 
wrong.” 

“No, no,” shouted Arthur Dinner, deep in a 
second-level flashback from which he was ex- 
tremely lucky to have gotten out of— 

“Yes, yes!” said his friend, Julian Penwipe. 
“I knew that crafty, gently wise old Joshua 
Kettle, to whom we looked up to lo these 
many decades, had been embezzling Liberty 
Bonds, carrying them out of the company safe, 
one by one in his cigarette holder; | knew but 
you did not. Because (and he pointed his cane 
at the fireplace, talking with difficulty around 
the handle) because you believe in the Law, 
and what kind, old Joshua was doing was un- 
Lawful.” 

The world of Arthur Dinner reeled. “But—” 
he murmured, “we must live on; life must be 
lived; tempus fugit; old age must be served.” 
And Arthur Dinner thought with a budding 
tenderness of the sufferings of his poor, suffer- 
ing friend. “Oh, Julian,” he cried in loud but 


j 


dignified anguish, “I must tell you the truth. 
I, — have had an affair with Marjoram.” 


“Yes, I know,” said the man with the cane. 
“But I really don’t care about that. While 
you and Marjoram wrestled in gemriitliche 
embrace in the summer house, Hadda and I—” 
he bellowed at the memory, this lusty, gusty 
man. “We, too, Arthur Dinner, were possessed 
by love.” 


4 


But Arthur Dinner was philosophic. “No 
matter what,” he said, “although I am not an 
existentialist, I must say, in spite of you all— 
old Joshua Kettle; Charity, my first wife; 
Rafe, the rapist whom as a Lawyer I am de- 
fending; Brooton’s Negroes, who must learn 
to keep their place; you, Julian Penwipe; your 
wife, Reosiutcin and finally, my second wife, 
Hadda—I must state that life mrust be lived—” 
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“Ha! No! That’s the least of it,” shouted 
Julian Penwipe happily, pointing his cane at 
Arthur Dinner for the last time, “for I, who 
know that the best Law is the Law that —— 
last, thus end your life.” So saying, he shot 
Arthur Dinner through the left centrifugal 
ventricle with his cane, which was in reality 


a disguised weapon, a gun. 
5 


And the last thing that Arthur Dinner saw 
as he fell to the floor, while the memory of 
the dinging sounds of old Joshua Kettle’s clock 
were in his ears—the last thing he saw before 
he died, was the vision of the two women in 
his life (his second wife, Hadda, and his 
lover, Marjoram) converging happily on Julian 
Penwipe, lifting his stump-bedizened body be- 
tween them, and striding purposefully through 
the door. 7 


Letter to 


Sir: 

It’s dangerous to read Mark Twain with a 
slumbering sense of humor. Tyrus Hillway, | 
think, illustrates this danger in his note (CE, 
Jan. 1958), chiding both Mark Twain for not 
being clear and his readers for not noticing 
the positions of the boards in Tom Sawyer's 
fence. For which is a more serious misreading, 
after all—to see Tom’s fence as made of 
boards placed vertically (which is what Hill- 
way complains of), or to see it nine feet high 
and thirty yards long (as Hillway himself 
does) ? 

It’s clear that Mark Twain thought of the 
fence as made of horizontal boards (though 
that thought is expressed only in the one word 
topmost). It’s clear, too, that Twain says the 
fence was nine feet high and thirty yards long. 
But one does not have to read far in Tom 
Sawyer to realize that Twain sometimes exag- 

erates for effect: the first dozen lines of 
Chapeer I will suffice. 

This fence, which Twain early in Chapter 
I calls “the high board fence,” 1s, let us say, 
higher than the Thatchers’ fence of Chapter 
ib over which Tom and Becky become 


the Editor 


acquainted. But it is not too high for Tom to 
scramble over “on the instant” at the start of 
Chapter I, and again early in Chapter III, 
where we are told it is quicker for him to 
escape over the fence than through the gate. 
How quickly can a small boy scramble over 
a nine-foot board fenc? 

But Tom scrambles over the fence behind 
the house; perhaps the fence is higher in 
front? Perhaps. Still, I invite you to picture 
the house Tom lived in—either the tiny build- 
ing preserved in Hannibal or the one casually 
descr. »ed in Tom Sawyer—and to picture the 
owne’ setting up in front of this house a solid 
board fence nine feet high and thirty yards 
long! 

To a penalized small boy beaiing white- 
wash—yes, it is easily that high. In fact, 
Twain might as well have made it twelve 
feet high, or twenty. But to the reader visual- 
izing -- actual scene? No, no, let us see over 
this fence. It is the creation of impressionistic 
humor, not of carpenters. 


Rosert C. Cossey 
F.ioosevett UNIveERsITY 
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Current English Forum 


Conyunction AS 
R. J. Geist 


As introducing a full subject-verb clause 
has been paraphrased thus: to the same de- 
gree in which; in the same manner in which 
or with which; during the time that, while; 
since, it being the case that; though; that, 
who, which; a fact, practice, etc., which 
(Webster's New Collegiate). To these 
meanings can be added: what (Uncle Hugh 
thought children should do exactly as they 
wished to do); and; and .. . also (Even if 
we assume, as we probably can, that. . . ; 
Their manners helped, as did their pleasant 
manners and dialect); in the state or form 
in which (He described Philadelphia as it 
was in 1850); and a fusion of various pos- 
sibilities like form, degree, manner, amount 
(There is wide dissatisfaction with aid to 
those areas as it is now given). Because of 
these multiple meanings, as, like many other 
words, can be ambiguous. Attention to in- 
dividual sentences in context, rather than 
a proscription of any of the verified mean- 
ings of as, will cure whatever ambiguity 
may be objectionable. 

Fries (American English Grammar, pp. 
221-222) has pointed out that as introduced 
a clause of cause or reason about 22 times 
as often in his Vulgar English letters as in 
his Standard English letters. Causal as oc- 
curred frequently in the Standard English 
letters, however—about 50% of the time 
that the conjunction as was used. It oc- 
curred far less frequently in a study of 
about 600 pages of Harper’s Magazine 
(Jan.-June 1957) and about 600 pages of 
PMLA (LXXI, 285-862). Of 931 as-clauses’ 
in the 1200 pages only 16 were purely 
causal—e.g.: 

... but as the = fell foul of the censorship 
soon after, Zola had time to contribute only 3 
articles (PMLA, 354) 

As Shakespeare had used purgatory in that 


*Not included in the count were construc- 
tions using correlative or antecedent forms 
like such ... as, same... aS, 50... as, as 
as; multiple-word conjunctions like as if, 
as though, as long as, as a as; and as follows. 


instance, it is not improper to assume that 
Claudio may be contrasting the pains of purga- 
torial expiation with the ete pains of hell 
(PMLA, 488) 
He wrote to Child that he had a great success, 
“but how great I do not know, as the Rev. 
Father is producing the chief treasures from 
some repository in the private part of the 
mansion which no ordi mortal is allowed 
to enter” (PMLA, 517) 
Another field of knowledge into which Lizardi 
dipped was that of medicine and drugs, with 
which he was probably early familiar, as his 
own father was a doctor (PMLA, 427) 
Her dinners can become intellectually exhaust- 
ing, as the guests are expected to be as knowl- 
edgeable as the hostess (Harper’s Feb., p. 36) 
It is best to smell it in sunshine, as all good 
things are even better when the circumstances 
are toward (Harper’s, Mar., p. 98) 

. . . as he is on duty he cannot accompany 
her now) Harper’s, Apr. p. 35) 
As he was well aware that he had not behaved 
with godlike restraint himself, his profound 
mistrust of human nature reasserted itself 
(Harper's, May, p. 72) 


As probably functions distinctively in 
sentences where both causal and progres- 
sing-time notions are present—e.g.: 

So much is this so that in the watching of it 
the eye loses it as sight and sense drowsily 
merge and blend (PMLA, 293) 

As Morike’s interest in the occult lessened, he 
evidently desired to limit her prominence in 
the story (PMLA, 404) 

Then explosions would follow one u an- 
other as the Japanese brought their = 
throwers to bear (Harper’s, Jan., p. 35) 

As he came really to know them ..., he 

to sus that there was . . . less blood-in-the- 
nostrils in their approach than he had sup- 
posed (Harper’s, Jan., p. 78) 


The conjunctions for, because, since, when, 
while would not express the same fusion of 
ideas. 

Fowler’s caveat (Dictionary of Modern 
English Usage, p. 31) against the use of 
causal as after the clause modified seems 
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to have borne little fruit either among text- 
book writers or writers in general. Fries 
states and illustrates that causal as occurs 
both at the beginning of the sentence and 
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within the sentence. In the Harper’s-PMLA 
study, 8 of the 16 as-clauses of cause or 
reason preceded the clause modified, 8 fol- 
lowed it. 


Questions on usage shoull be sent to the chairman of the NCTE Committee on Current 
English, Professor .fargaret M. Bryant, Department of English, Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


Letter to the Editor 


Sir: 

In his admirable appraisal of C. S. Lewis’s 
“science-fiction” trilogy in the May CE, 
Charles Moorman has emphasized an aspect 
of Lewis’s contribution to modern letters too 
often overlooked by the literary historian: 
Lewis the myth-maker. Lewis’s popular repu- 
tation, especially in this country, depends al- 
most solely on his Screwtape Letters, and even 
students of Lewis, who tend to think of him 
as a witty, often profound, Christian apologist, 
are usually surprised to discover that he has 
actually written more fiction than anything 
else. Thus Mr. Moorman’s article on the 
tril renders a long-needed service in em- 
phasizing, as it does, Lewis’s virtues as a myth- 
maker. 

I cannot understand, however, why Mr. 
Moorman limited his remarks to the trilogy in 
what I assume was meant to be a general ap- 
praisal of Lewis’s place in contemporary fic- 
tion: As he was considering Lewis's achieve- 
ment as a myth-maker some mention, at least, 
ought to have been made of the seven Narnia 
books (Macmillan, 1950-1956), a cycle of 
fairy-stories in which Lewis’s mythopoeic 
imagination flies on even higher wings than 
it does in the trilogy. Lewis’s perhaps unique 
achievement as a myth-maker in these tales is 
that he not only creates the imaginary king- 
dom of Narnia (literally creates it in a manner 
that parallels that of the authors of Genesis), 
but he describes a good bit of its history, popu- 
lates his imaginary world with a wealth of 
characters, some of whom have sources in 
literature and legend, and then destroys it— 
literally destroys it by presenting us with a 
sort of Narnian Armageddon. I cannot help 


feeling that any discussion of Lewis as myth- 
maker, even if it deliberately concentrates on 
his achievemennt as such in the trilogy (ad- 
mittedly his major work of fiction) cannot 
well afford to leave the Narnia books un- 
mentioned. Nor are the Narnia books the only 
other works of fiction in which Lewis acts 
primarily as a myth-maker. Recently Lewis 
published Till We Have Faces; a Myth Re- 
told (Geoffrey Bles, 1956), a novel which re- 
interprets the Psyche-Cupid myth. In some 
ways Lewis is more successful as a myth- 
maker in this work than any of the others; he 
turns his mythopoeic imagination inwards and 
(historically) backwards, illuminating the war 
between Good and Evil in the human soul as 
well as recreating a dark, half legendary his- 
torical period. 

As Mr. Moorman points out, Lewis tends 
to take myth far more seriously than do 
most of us. Many of the so-called Christian 
myths are, for him, literally true. Even pagan 
myths have some elements of truth in them. 
Lewis’s profound interest in myth shows it- 
self in all his novels. There is even some 
myth-making in his first work of fiction— 
The Pilgrim’s Regress: An Allegorical Apology 
for Christianity, Reason and Romanticism 
(1933)—-Mother Kirk’s description of the 
“Garden of Eden,” for instance. As a Christian 
myth-maker C. S. Lewis has no rival in this 
century. He is doing for us what the great 
nineteenth century myth-maker, George Mac- 
donald, did for his contemporaries, and he is 
doing this not merely in his trilogy but in all 
hie Cunton W. Trowsrince 
University oF Fiorma 
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K. Mackintosu 
Past 


Each year members of the National 
Council of Teachers of English individually 
and collectively need to be analytical, 
speculative, and critical as they evaluate the 
effectiveness of the organization. The im- 
mediate Past President of the Council is 

iven this responsibility with respect to 
Council and the 
work of committees as they endeavor to 
give continuity to the activities, programs, 
= and goals of all teachers of 

glish. 

Over a period of years it is probably ac- 
curate to say that approximately thi 
committees are usually at work making 
studies, preparing bibliographies, carrying 
on research projects, developing publica- 
tions, or exploring the worthwhileness of 
ideas for improving many aspects of Eng- 
lish teaching. From time to time the Ex- 
ecutive Committee has looked at the struc- 
ture and activities of such committees and 
has considered means of improving and 
coordinating their work. A year ago Luella 
Cook was appointed to serve as chairman 
of a sub-committee authorized to re- 
examine Council committee structure. She, 
with Harold Allen and J. N. Hook, ex- 
plored the possibilities of securing better 
coordination of committee work as well as 
providing for a wider distribution of re- 
sponsibility in planning annual convention 
programs. The report of the Executive 
Committee made at the Minneapolis meet- 
ing indicated that committees are of two 
general types, one concerned with major 
areas, and the other with publications and 
public relations from an administrative 
point of view. The report proposed ten 
categories representing major areas within 
which most of the existing committees 
might be classified. These were: commu- 
nication, conditions affecting teaching of 
the language arts, correlation with other 
subject areas, curriculum in its various 


aspects, language and linguistics, literature, 


reading, research, teaching aids, and teacher 
training both pre-service and in-service. 

As a result of the discussion of this re- 
port, the Executive Committee set up a spe- 
cial committee to give continuing attention 
to following up the initial study of com- 
mittee structure. This committee will be 
drawn from the membership, with the 
Executive Committee represented by only 
one member. As a further outgrowth of the 
report, the Executive Committee estab- 
lished a program advisory group to assist 
the Second Vice-President, upon request, in 
planning the Friday programs of the or- 
ganization. In the post-convention session 
members of this committee were appointed 
for 1957-1958. 

As a parallel development to this study 
of committee structure, the Executive 
Committee had agreed at their mid-winter 
meeting in March 1957 that the Executive 
Secretary should poll the chairmen of the 
thirty working committees to learn which 
of them felt that their work was at such 
a stage that it would be profitable for them 
to attend a session at Minneapolis spon- 
sored by the Executive Committee. The 
purpose of the session was to give chair- 
men an opportunity to talk among them- 
selves concerning their problems and to 
share worthwhile ideas for expediting 
committee work. The Executive Committee 
in its planning believed that it would be 
profitable to invite not more than ten such 
committee chairmen who planned to be in 
Minneapolis and who were interested in 
such an opportunity. The result was that 
nine committee chairmen spent two hours 
in conference. In view of the importance 
of the report on committee structure 
viously described, Luella Cook gave a 
summary to which they reacted favorably. 

The chairmen discussed successful ways 
of communicating with committee mem- 
bers in order to get responses. The use of 


a mimeographed newsletter to provide 
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news of, progress made was generally ac- 
cepted as being especially helpful. The use 
of a ballot or voting form in duplicate, 
one copy of which could be made out 
easily and forwarded to the chairman, and 
the duplicate retained, provides an excel- 
lent means of getting prompt responses 
from committee members, since it does not 
require the writing of a letter. It was pro- 
posed also that in selecting members for 
such committees of the Council, appoint- 
ments not be made until it was possible 
to learn whether or not the persons so 
appointed would accept responsibility and 
not merely membership on the committee. 
The group agreed that a similar meeting 
with other committee chairmen should be 
scheduled for 1958 with the number limited 
to not more than nine or ten chairmen, 
with first opportunity going to those not 
present in 1957. 

One of the important developments in 
terms of new committees established con- 
cerned the setting up of a Publications 
Committee. Members of the Council are 
aware that the late Dr. Max Herzberg gave 
long service to the organization as Director 
of Publications. At the Minneapolis meet- 
ing he received the W. Wilbur Hatfield 
award for that service as well as for other 
conspicious contributions to the Council. 
Dr. Herzberg’s retirement from the re- 
sponsibility for ty orem resulted in the 
establishment of a Committee on Publica- 
tions which will consist of the Executive 
Secretary and the three Section Chairmen. 
Proposals for new publications will go to 
this committee according to a definite plan. 
Projects in progress will be submitted to 
this committee for approval. Competent 
readers will evaluate completed manuscripts 
as a basis for accepting, rejecting, or mod- 
ifying them. Such a plan should bring 


Shortly before he died in February, 
Max Herzberg gave $5000 to Douglass 
College, the women’s college of Rutgers, 
as a fund to establish an undergraduate 
prize in American literature. The annual 


Tue Herzserc Prize 
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about more and better coordination in all 
aspects of the publications program. 

Other new committees established in- 
clude one on linguistic terminology. This 
committee will be exploratory and ad- 
visory in character, and will seek coopera- 
tion of other organized groups in the field 
of English. A committee will work on 
problems connected with the newly- 
established program of Awards to Superior 
High School English students. Details of 
this program have already been presented 
to the Affiliates. 

The action taken to establish a Com- 
mission on the English Profession deserves 
widespread publicity. Such a step will 
need to be taken carefully under the 
guidance of the Executive Committee. An- 
other interesting development which has 
been under way for more than a year is 
the Cooperative English Program now 
about to get under way on an exploratory 
basis in cooperation with the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, The American Studies 
Association, and the College English As- 
sociation. Only as discussion and meetings 
lead to working agreements may the ac- 
tual program be established. 

Members will follow with special in- 
terest the activities of the Research Com- 
mittee established in 1956, but getting 
under way in 1957. This committee in- 
teresting plans to initiate research, and to 
put into easily available form research 
studies in the language arts, recognized as 
basic and authoritative. 

Since the actual work of the Council 
is carried on by committees, the member- 
ship has a responsibility to become familiar 
with the organization and activities of these 
groups which give generously of their time 
to make goals and beliefs concrete and use- 
ful. 


award, to be called the Edna N. Herzberg 
Prize in honor of the late Mrs. Herzberg, 
will go to the junior or senior writing the 
best essay on a specified subject. 
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News and Ideas 


PRACTICE IN READING OR PRAC- 
tice in writing? Which is the best way to 
ger better writing from freshmen? Mary 

ills (Wisconsin State Teachers College, 
Whitewater) reports in the Autumn Jour- 
nal of Developmental Reading on an ex- 
periment she performed. She concludes 
that students with no direct instruction in 
writing techniques, but with intensive 
training in basic reading skills, such as 
identification of the central idea of an 
article and development of vocabulary, 
came to write better themes and to observe 
more carefully the conventions of gram- 
mar. She recommends as a text The Mean- 
ing in Reading by Wise, Congelton, and 
Morris (Harcourt, Brace). 


GRAY’S “ELEGY” IS UNDERGOING 
a revival as an object of scholarship. A 
major question is, whose epitaph is it that 
concludes the poem? The latest episode is 
in the August Modern Philology, where 
John Sutherland (Colby) objects to the 


prevalent theory that the stonecutter is 
both the central figure of the poem and 
the subject of the concluding epitaph. 
Sutherland feels that the narrator of the 
poem is also the subject of the concluding 
epitaph—neither the stonecutter nor Gray 
himself, but a fictionalized, educated, and 
charitable young gentleman. 


THE AMBIVALENCE OF GRAY’S 
“Elegy” is the subject of an article by A. 
E. Dyson in the July Essays in Criticism. 
He feels that the concluding epitaph is 
Gray’s and goes on to analyze the emo- 
tional complexities of the poem. With the 
revival of interest in the poem and the 
daily appearance of new scholarly journals, 
we count on an announcement of a Gray’s 
“Elegy” Newsletter at any moment. 


ROBERT B. HEILMAN (UNIVERSITY 
of Washington) CE adviser, won the $200 
Explicator award for the best book of ex- 
plication de texte in 1956 with The Magic 
Web: Action and Language in Othello. 


THE “HOWL” TRIAL—THAT IS, THE 
charges brought by the city of San Fran- 
cisco against the City Lights Pocket Book 
Shop for “willfully and lewdly publish[ing] 
and sell[ing] obscene and indecent writings” 
is the subject of an article in the 12 De- 
cember Reporter by David Perlman. The 
writing in question is, of course, Allen 
Ginsberg’s poem “Howl.” The principal 
witness for the defence was Mark Schorer, 
professor of English at the University of 
California, writer, and former CE adviser. 
Judge Clayton W. Horn ruled that while 
Schorer could not testify as to whether or 
not “Howl” was an obscene poem, he could 
state whether or not he thought that the 
controversial language in the poem was 
“relevant” to the intent and theme of the 
poem. Schorer testified that Ginsberg “uses 
necessarily the language of vulgarity.” Perl- 
man reports that it was sometimes difficult 
to tell which the prosecutor objected to 
more—the m’s “dirt” or its incompre- 
hensibility. Walter Van Tilburg Clark and 
Kenneth Rexroth also testified for the de- 
fense, and Rexroth called “Howl” probably 
the most remarkable single poem published 
by a young man since the second war.” 
Gail Potter, a writer, and David Kirk, as- 
sistant professor of English at San Fran- 
cisco, testified for the prosecution. Judge 
Horn decided that “an author should be 
real in treating his subject and be allowed 
to express his thoughts and ideas in his 
own words,” and that “Howl” was not 
obscene or indecent. 


“HOWL” ITSELF IS REPRINTED IN 
the second issue of The Evergreen Review, 
an issue devoted to “the San Francisco 
Scene.” It includes, besides Ginsberg’s 
poem, poems by Lawrence Ferlinghetti, the 
publisher of “Howl,” and Josephine Miles 
(California), and articles by Henry Miller 
and Kenneth Rexroth. 


EXCERPTS FROM VLADIMIR NABO- 


kov’s Lolita occupy the — a of the 
second Anchor Review. F. W. Dupee con- 
tributes a preface, and Nabokov himself 
appends a short essay on the novel. 
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The man who 
reads dictionaries 


CLIFTON FADIMAN, 
author of Party of One and editor of 
The American Treasury, says: 

HERE are many fine dictionaries 

available and, words being my 
trade, I have a good collection of 
them. For day-in-day-out use I find 
my hand more and more frequently 
reaching out for Webster’s New 
World Dictionary, College Edition. 
So far it hasn’t failed me. Though 
compact, it is vastly comprehensive 
and, just as important, up-to-date. In 
some dictionaries the definition is 
often as baffling as the word you’re 
looking up. Here it is always not only 
clear but couched in good 20th-cen- 
tury idiom, not in some antiquated 
lexicographical lingo. Another fea- 
ture is the wholesale inclusion of 
proper names and foreign phrases.” 
WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
is approved and used in colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United States and 
Canada. Acceptance on such a scale could 


result from only one thing—demonstrated 
superiority in serving teachers and students. 


$5.75 plain. $6.75 thumb-indexed. 
Also Available in Student Binding, $3.95 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
WORLD DICTIONARY 


of American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 
142,000 entries ° 1,760 pages 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


July 21 - August 8, 1958 


A DistincuisHEeD STaFF OF WRITERS: 
Novel—Andrew Lytle 

Short Story—William Peden 
Poetry—Rolfe Humphries 
Non-Fiction—Margaret Coit 

Popular Science Writing—J. H. Rush 
Juvenile Fiction—Ellen Lewis Buell 
TV Drama—Harry Muheim 
Marketing—Alan Swallow 


Address inquiries to: 


Margaret Robb, Conference Director, 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


Seeking Recognition? 


We offer you a proven springboard to increased 
prestige in your professional and social cireles. 
Exciting, profitable things can happen to a per- 
son whose book is published under our plan. 
It can happen to you, and you needn't be an 
established writer. 


Learn how we have discovered and promoted 
over 2,000 new writers, including beginners 
like the Green Thumb Lady who typed her way 
to fame and a good i from royalti 


Manuscripts with definite reader appeal on any 
subject—fiction or non-fiction—can be pubjished 
in five months or less with expert editing and 
individual attention to design, production and 
sales promotion. Submit your manuscript for « 
prompt editorial appraisal; there is no obliga- 
tion. 


* FREE: Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures 


tell how you can publish your book with the 
nation’s leading subsidy publisher, get 40% 
royalties, national advertising and publicity. 


Write to New Authors Dept. CE4 


EXPOSITION PRESS 
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ANNOUNCING A NEW BOOK 


im Writing 


A Guide to Effective Communication 
by 
Albert T. Anderson and Thurston Womack 


This is a systematic, class-tested presentation of 
writing as part of the communication process. The 
student learns how writing differs from speech— 
and how speech is formalized and shaped into clear 
and effective writing. 


The freshman student is able to use the conventional 
grammar he knows while extending his perception 
of language through a descriptive approach. 


And above all, the student will write. This new book 
leads him through writing exercises of increasing 
complexity towards a larger view of writing as a 
controlled process for expressing and communi- 
cating ideas. 


You will find that Processes in Writing directly ad- 
dresses the student without condescension and gets 
straight to the essentials. The authors have com- 
bined the findings of modern linguistic studies with 
familiar grammatical concepts into a system that is 
practical and teachable. 


192 pages, 7” x 9%", $1.95, February, 1958 


You are cordially invited to write for a review copy. 


Wadsworth Publishing Company 


431 Clay Street, San Francisco 11, Californio 


Selected RONALD Books 
GRAMMAR FOR JOURNALISTS 


E. L. CALLIHAN, Southern Methodist University 


WRITTEN ESPECIALLY for the 
student planning a career in jour- 
nalism, this new book presents the 
procedures of correct writing used 
by newspapers and magazines 
throughout the country. The book 
provides the student with a sound 
foundation in grammar, syntax 
word usage, and language funda- 


more than 350 articles in ‘sy 
national magazines gives the 

ginner advice on writing practice. 
Easily adaptable to college courses, 
this book shows students how the 
professional generates ideas, de- 
velops his own style, and builds an 
idea into a finished, marketable 


HOW TO WRITE AND SELL NON-FICTION 
HAL BORLAND 
THE BEST-SELLING author of 


GUIDE TO MEDICAL WRITING 


mentals. It also helps develop 
mastery of sentence structure and 
serves as a reliable reference for 
advanced courses which stress re- 
porting and editing. Numerous ex- 
amples. “A significant contribution 
to the literature of journalism.” 

F. E. Merwin, Rutgers University. 
397 pages. $4.50 


article. Details on how to write 
about a topic from different angles 
and how to factualize a background 
with research, interviews, etc. 
“One of the most interesting, com- 
prehensive, and practical volumes 
I have seen.” Don Saunders, The 
Writer’s Conference in the Rocky 
Mountains. 223 pages. $3.50 


HENRY A. DAVIDSON, M.D., Editor, 
“Journal of the Medical Society of New Jersey" 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL for phy- 
sicians, dentists, nurses, and phar- 
macists. This indispensable 
offers step-by-step guidance on 
basic writing techniques for all 
who work in the various health 
fields. The prospective author is 
shown how to pin down his ideas 
and put his subject matter into 
lively, readable form without sacri- 


REPORT WRITING 


ficing accuracy. Particularly valu- 
able are the dosage conversion 
tables and lists of generic equiva- 
lents to the trade names of drugs. 
“Recommend this book with enthu- 
siasm . It can save a good deal 
of time and work for any aspiring 
author.” California Medicine. 27 
ills., 388 pp. $5.00 


JOHN BALL, Miami University; and 
CECIL B. WILLIAMS, Oklahoma State University 


EMPLOYING the functional ap- 
proach of business, industry, and 
the professions, this book shows 
how to obtain information and how 
to report it effectively. Discusses 
reports in general: locating ma- 
terial, organizing data, style, etc.— 
then covers particular problems 


presented in many specialized fields. 
Includes illustrative reports from 
the files of many business leaders. 
“Excellent. I like the organization 
as well as the illustrative material.” 
Dorothy E. Smith, Fresno State 
College. 69 ills., 407 pp. $4.75 


—— The Ronald Press Company, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10 —— 
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Coming Fall 1958 


FORM IN 
MODERN ENGLISH 


A New College Grammar 


by DONA WORRALL BROWN; WALLACE C. BROWN, 
Professor of English, University of Kansas City; 
and DUDLEY BAILEY, 
Assistant Professor of English, University of Nebraska 


The authors of Form in Modern English have now brought 
modern linguistic knowledge to assist in teaching English grammar 
to the college freshman. While using new ideas and descriptive 
techniques developed by the structural linguists, the book retains 
the conventional nomenclature for the parts of speech and other 
grammatical terms. The authors seek to provide new insights into 
the practical problems of grammatical usage and to lessen the gap 
between grammar and composition. 


The first three chapters discuss the general principles of the 
structural approach. The next seven describe the parts of speech 
as they — in the simplest kinds of sentences. The next two 
(Chapter XI and XII) are devoted to the more complex structures. 
Chapter XIII deals with a brief history of the language and more 
fully with the problems of modern usage. The last two chapters 
consider in detail the many problems of grammatical usage and 
misusage in the construction of modern English sentences. 


approximately 375 pages; exercises tentative price $2.90 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Three outstanding new texts... 


Understanding and Using English 


Third Edition 
By 


NEWMAN P. BIRK and GENEVIEVE B. BIRK 
Tufts University 


For freshman composition 


Creative Ways to Teach English 


Grades 7 - 12 
By 

DON M. WOLFE 

Brooklyn College 

For students in English methods and teachers in service 


John Milton 
Complete Poems and Major Prose 


Edited and with Introductions 
By 
MERRITT Y. HUGHES 
University of Wisconsin 
The definitive one-volume Milton 


THE ODYSSEY PRESS, Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 


a 
$5.00 
$4.25 
$6.75 


The NCTE is proud to announce... 


CONTEMPORARY LITERARY SCHOLARSHIP 
Edited by Lewis Leary, Columbia University 


Seventeen chapters, written by some of America’s leading scholars, 
yay and evaluating the scholarship in the past thirty years or so 
in their fields. 

Extraordinarily valuable as a reference tool for every teacher of 
literature and every graduate student in English. 


Preface CONTENTS 


The Problem 
I. The Scholar-Critic, by Jacques Barzun, Columbia University 
II. Literary Scholarship and the Teaching of English, by Lewis Leary, 
Columbia University 


The Periods 
III. Beowulf, Chaucer, and Their Backgrounds, by George K. Anderson, 
Brown University 
. Shakespeare and His Times, by G. E. Bentley, Princeton University 
. The Seventeenth Century, by Merritt Y. Hughes, University of 
Wisconsin 
. The Eighteenth Century, by James L. Clifford, Columbia University 
. The Romantic Movement, by Richard Harter Fogle, Tulane 
University 
. The Victorian Period, by Lionel Stevenson, Duke University 
. American Literature, by Leslie A. Fiedler, University of Montana 
. Contemporary British Literature, by Fred B. Millett, Wesleyan 
University 
. Contemporary American Literature, by R. W. B. Lewis, Rutgers 
University 
The Genres 
XII. Modern Literary Criticism, by William Van O’Connor, University 
of Minnesota 
XIII. Poetry, by George Arms, University of New Mexico 
XIV. The Novel, by Bradford A. Booth, University of California 
XV. The Drama, by Henry Popkin, Brandeis University 
XVI. Comparative Literature, by Charlton Laird, University of Nevada 
The Audience 
XVII. The Public Arts and Private Sensibility, by Patrick D. Hazard, 
University of Pennsylvania 
XVIII. Literary Audience, “ Lennox Grey, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


A Selected Bibliography 
458 pages Stock No. M27-18 
Price to members of NCTE: $2.95; to non-members, $5.00 


Published by Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., for 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET . CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


announcing 
a new effective program 
for improving 


“ty 


AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 
thoroughly tested in the classroom 


DEVELOPMENTAL 


Walter S. Guiler, Recognized Reading Authority 
and 
Claire J. Raeth, Asst. Professor of English 
Both of Miami University (Ohio) 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING provides a program for improving reading 
comprehension and writing performance, and for developing the basic skills on 
which efficient reading depends. 


The core of the book consists of 37 reading selections, drawn from a variety 
of fine sources and interest areas, and a set of specially-constructed tests and 
exercises for each unit. The exercises contain a group of reading activities, 
involving the essential reading skills, and a number of questions designed to hel 
the student analyze and understand What he has read. In addition, for eac 
of the exercises, norms have been established, against which individual scores 
can be checked to obtain an indication of the student's efficiency, areas of weak- 
ness, and general rate of development. 


Throughout the text, efficient reading is tied in with writing improvement, 
with examples of fine writing included to serve as models. Other learning 
exercises are devoted to such fundamental elements of writing as vocabulary 
building, word application, organization of topic, main idea, et cetera. 


Standing between the strictly remedial workbook and the more ad- 
vanced college reader, DEVELOPMENTAL READING strikes at the real 
roots of the reading problem and supplies for both the student and the instructor 
a unique, effective apparatus for attacking it. Perfect for reading improvement 
and development courses and for freshman English and Composition courses. 


softback $2.00 (tent.) 
Comprehensive Instructor's Manual Available 


Write for examination copies 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
333 W. Lake Street College Department Chicago 6, Ill. 
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D | B }DOUBLEDAY ANCHOR BOOKS 


The American Novel 
and Its Tradition 


RICHARD CHASE. “I know of no book that 
has more to tell us about the nature of 
American literature . . . . A work of the first 
importance, brilliant and truly original.”— 
LIONEL TRILLING Anchor original 95¢ 


An Anthology of 


French Poetry from 
Nerval to Valery 
In English Translation 


Edited by ANGEL FLORES. These new trans- 
lations by contemporary English and Ameri- 
can poets include the French texts as well, 
and present major and representative se- 
lections from Nerval, Baudelaire, Corbiére, 
Verlaine, Rimbaud, Mallarmé, Laforgue, 
Appollinaire, and Valéry. Anchor original 

$1.45 


The Flaming Heart 


MARIO PRAZ. This collection of major essays 
by the renowned scholar surveys Italian and 
English literature in the Renaissance and 
after. Coming in June. Anchor original $1.25 


The Complete Poems 
of Hart Crane 


Edited by watpo Frank. The definitive 
edition, including The Bridge, White Build- 
ings and Key West and some uncollected 
early and late poems, with an essay by 
Crane on modern poetry. 95¢ 


In the Cage 
and Other Tales 


HENRY JAMES. A collection of eight of 
James’s most famous short stories in his 
mature style. The title piece, IN THE 
CAGE, is a short novel and a long neglected 
masterpiece. Anchor original 95¢ 


A Hero 
of Our Time 


MIHAIL LERMONTOV. The first major prose 
novel in Russian (1840), one of the chief 
sources of 19th-century Russian literature 
and a work of overwhelming power in it- 
self. Anchor original. 95¢ 


For a complete list of all Anchor Books now in print, see your 
bookseller or write Doubleday Anchor Books, 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. 


C-B Educational Films is pleased 
to announce the availability of 


New Developmental Reading Materials 


The outgrowth of studies conducted 
at Stanford University and San 
Francisco City College, new reading 
materials have been developed for 
the teaching profession. 


These instructional aids are de- 
signed to increase concentration, 
comprehension, retention and read- 
ing rates. 


Consisting of a film series, entitled 
Speeding Reading, Teacher’s Manu- 
al and Student Workbook, the mate- 
rials are highly integrated. This in- 
tegration reinforces the underlying 
purpose of the materials, which is to 
increase the effective use of skills 
employed in the total reading situa- 
tion. 


Meaningful Phrasing—Phrasing in 
the developmental reading films is 
neither mechanical nor arbitrary. It 
is based upon meaningful word clus- 
ters, in addition to eye-span factors. 
By this technique, students are en- 


couraged to group ideas as well as 
words into total meanings. 


Simulation of Normal Reading Situ- 
ations — Among the new techniques 
utilized is simulating, as closely as 
possible, the normal reading situa- 
tion and the printed page. The text 
appears in successively exposed 
phrases which remain in view until 
the screen is full. 


Reading Selections — The texts of 
both the films and of the Student 
Workbook present a variety of sub- 
jects among which interrelationships 
exist. Students are encouraged to 
discover these relationships to the 
end that comprehension will be en- 
hanced and the ability to seek out and 
relate significant information will be 
increased. 

These and other features of the 
materials are described in more de- 
tail in the brochure that has been pre- 
pared for teachers. A copy will be 
mailed immediately upon request. 


C-B Educational Films - 690 Market Street - San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Please send a descriptive brochure about the new developmental reading mate- 


rials that are now available. 


Name 


Title 


Address 


City 
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Outstanding Workbooks for the 
Freshman Composition Class 


Using Good English 
by Robert Warnock 


Now ... Appraisal Sets Also Available for Tt. 
New Developmental Reading Materials 


As indicated in the announcement on the accompanying , the new developmental reading materials, 
Speeding Reading, are the outgrowth of studies at San } mabe City College and Stanford University. 


To any teacher interested in developmental reading, a set of representative materials serves a two-fold 

in the field of developmental reading upon these new instructional aids are based, and 


C-B EDUCATIONAL FILMS + 690 MARKET STREET * SAN FRANCISCO 4 + CALIFORNIA 


FOR INFORMATION AND APPRAISAL ONLY please send the pata | sound film in the 
Speeding pono series, representative silent films for developmental reading, Teacher's Manual — 
including Lesson Plans and Teaching Guides — and 154-page Student Workbook. 


The materials will be returned approximately 10 days after receipt in the convenient shipping carton 


( Send as soon as your schedule permits. 
(0 Send to arrive on or about (date) 
If you prefer only a descriptive brochure at this time, check here. [] 


writing themes. 
288 pages 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 
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C-B Educational Films is pleased 
to announce the availability of 


New Developmental Reading Materials 


BUSINESS REPLY 


FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO. 12432 


C-B EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC. 
690 Market Street 
San Francisco 4, California 


Please send a descriptive brochure about the new developmental reading mate- 
rials that are now available. 


Name 


Title 


Address 


City 
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Outstanding Workbooks for the 
Freshman Composition Class 


Using Good English 


by Robert Warnock 


A self-sufficient “text-workbook,” which offers instruc- 
tional material on writing, and comprehensive exer- 
cises. Available this spring in a new edition with a 
thoroughly revised text and all new exercises. 

415 pages $3.75 list 


Practice for Writing 
by Robert Warnock 


A workbook, with concise accompanying text, pro- 
viding exercises in three major areas—reading, the 
mechanics of sentence structure, and composition— 
with special emphasis on clarity and effectiveness of 
expression. 

186 pages $1.75 list 


A Basic Guide to 
Clear and Correct Writing 


by Margaret Walters 


Appearing this spring, a handbook-workbook designed 
to provide instruction and drill in the fundamentals of 
college English—using the dictionary, spelling, gram- 
mar, syntax, developing paragraphs, and planning and 
writing themes. 

288 pages $2.00 list 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
in collaboration with 
PENGUIN BOOKS, INC. 


The New American 


PELICAN SHAKESPEARE 


General Editor, ALFRED HARBAGE, Harvard University 


Two more titles now published! 
> Othello, edited by Gerald Bentley, Princeton University 


> Much Ado about Nothing, edited by Josephine Bennett, 
Hunter College 


H Levin, Harvard Un 
Willard Farnham, University of C 
M. A. Shaaber, Univer of 


Allan Chester, University of Pennsylvania 
Louis B. Wright Freund, 

Shakespeare Fo 
Alfred Harbage, Unt 
R. C. Bald, University of Chicago 
Josephine Bennett, Hunter College 

Gerald Bentley, Princeton University 

Matthew Black, University of Pennsylvania 
Baldwin Maxwell, State University of Iowa 


Maynard Mack, Yale U 

Ralph Sargent, ’ Haverford Co 

Alfred Harbage, Harvard University 
Brents Stirling, University of Washington 
Madeleine Doran, University of Wisconsin 


G. Blakemore Evans, Uni of Illinois 
John E. Hankins, University of Maine 
Northrop Frye, ee of Toronto 
Virgil Whitaker, University 
Charles Prouty, Yale University 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston 16 
Chicago 16 San Francisco § Atlanta 3 Dallas | 


CorI0LANUS 
HAMLET 

Henny IV, Part I 
Henry IV, Part II 

NOW Henry V 

READY | MacserH 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE 
Mucus Apo asout NorHING 

OTHELLO 
Ricuarp II 
Tre Winter's TALE 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 
As You Lie It 
Kinc 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 

Ricuarp III 
ROMEO AND JULIET 
Tue TEMPEST 
TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 
NicHT 


